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Unlike other low-cost protection plans that yield high 


payments during a 10, 15, or 20-year period, Etna’s 


double protection to age 65 


policy pays double its face amount right up to the 
policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 65 th birthday. 
It gives the family man adequate protection during 
the years that his wife and children need it most. Its 
double paying period does not expire at a time that 
might be crucial. Rather it continues until a man is 
relieved of his greatest financial responsibilities. Only 
then, after age 65, does its double protection feature 


revert to a comfortable coverage adequate for the 


reduced requirements of his later years. 
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Schuppel Stresses 
Importance of Life 
Insurance fo Public 


American Life Convention 
President Strikes Some of 
the High Spots 


President W. C. Schuppel of the 
American Life Convention had a rather 
dificult task this year in giving the 
presidential address in view of the con- 
templated changes that might be au- 
thorized during the progress of the con- 
vention. Hence he could not dwell on 
probabilities or speculate on what might 
or what might not be done. He said at 
the annual convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, however, that 
never has life insurance as an institution 
meant so much to a liberty loving peo- 
ple as it does at the present moment. He 
paid tribute to the efficient executive 
staff which was demonstrated very re- 
markably during the illness of and fol- 
lowing the death of Col. C. B. Robbins, 
general manager and general counsel. 

President Schuppel said that he finds 
there has been a wilful lack of under- 
standing on the part of too many people 
concerning certain fundamental aspects 
of life insurance. However, life insur- 
ance showed its mettle in a contribution 
to various activities of the war effort. 
The public began to be confused by the 
mass of conflicting statements which 
were being issued and to wonder if not 
only the agents but all others who were 
in any way engaged in insurance work 
could not be arbitrarily inducted whole- 
sale into the armed forces unless they 
sought immediate employment in criti- 
cal defense work. 


Insurance Met Its Obligations 


The life companies and agents in spite 
of this account and criticism about their 
industry have gone ahead with patriotic 
activities of various kinds. 

President Schuppel said that those in 
the business must constantly be on 
guard to see that subversive forces and 
destructive elements do not harm the 
interests of policyholders and the pub- 
lic or corrupt the American way of liv- 
ing. 

During this year, he said, the mortal- 
ity will show some increase when com- 
pared with that of the previous year. 
Since most of the savings in recent 
years have been derived from underwrit- 
ing profits the possibility of increased 
mortality would seem to deserve more 
than passing notice, he continued, and 
will probably be reflected in dividends. 
The declining trend in net interest rate 
on investments will inevitably continue. 
The only troublesome fly in the oint- 
ment with the agency departments at 
this time, he asserted, is the lack of suf- 
ficient, competent, sales personnel to 
take care of the business which they 
could have for the asking. 


Public More Insurance Minded 


President Schuppel said: “We cannot 
help but note that with each suc ceec ling 
year the public tends to go more insur- 
ance-wise as it becomes more _insur- 
ance- -minded. Peop!e want more from 
their life insurance today than they did 
yesterday just as thev want more from 
everything else they buy.’ 

; The traditional method of compensat- 

ing field men is now regarded in many 

quarters as unsuited to present de- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26} 


Warns Companies Must 
Look Now to Peace Treaty 


ied 

R. D. Taylor, legal adviser Sun Life 
of Canada, spoke before the Legal Sec- 
tion of the Amer- 
ican Life Conven- 
tion at its meeting 
at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, this week on 
‘Life Insurance 
and the Peace 
Treaty,” saying that 
insurance attorneys 
are 15 years late 
giving serious 
thought to the legal 
liabilities that may 
be imposed on their 
companies as a re- 
sult of the war. 
Hence they will enter the discussion of 
peace treaty terms under heavy handi- 
caps. The first handicap is the miscon- 
ception that has been allowed to grow 
in unofficial minds as to the purpose and 
effect of the life insurance provisions of 
responsible, he said, for the spirit of 
some of the present war regulations and 
the people have been warned to expect 
similar provisions in the next treaty. 





R. D. Taylor 


Suggestions Made for Treaty 


When the treaty of Versailles was in 
its germinative stage, life companies were 
informed that it was proposed to insert 
among its provisions some relating to 
life insurance and they were asked for 
suggestions made. The provisions were 
designed, Mr. Taylor said, so that after 
the war ended conditions would revert 
as soon as possible to what they had 
been before the war. 

This did not occur, Mr. Taylor said. 
Effect was not given to what was indi- 
cated by the companies. Next, the pro- 
visions did not carry out the undoubted 
desires of the companies. Next, that 
relations did not revert to their old con- 
ditions but were entirely destroyed. 
Then the fulfillment of contractual ob- 
ligations was hindered and not helped 
by the treaty. Further the intention of 
the treaty was not that either insurer 
or insured would be the worse. The 
intention was that the insurer would 
be the worse. Finally, if there was any 
natural instinct involved it was not the 
instinct of the spirit of commerce but 
it was the instinct of self interest. 

He believes that what the treaty pro- 


visions purported to accomplish was 
wrong in principle and the provisions 
failed most miserably to accomplish 


what they purported to accomplish in 
that the insurance provision rather than 
producing good will and harmony 
among the late enemies produced noth- 
ing but injustice. 

Jurisconsults’ Opinion 


Another serious handicap to life in- 
surance in consideration of the terms of 
a new peace treaty, he said, is the opin- 
ion of jurisconsults from many coun- 
tries reputably well versed in interna- 
tional law. He discussed the terms in 
relationship to the history of the con: 
ferences leading up to the treaty to 
show these provisions did not conform 
with suggestions that had been made. 

The British companies maintained 
that the policies of enemies should not 
be automatically canceled with the sub- 
sequent forfeiture of values in favor of 
the company. They put forward two 
principles, he said, these being that to 
treat a life insurance contract as ipso 
facto dissolved would be inequitable to 
the policyholder while merely to sus- 
pend the contract would be equally in- 
equitable to the companies. 

He revealed that the first direct conflict 
of interest in connection with the prob- 
able insurance provisions of the peace 


treaty came to light at a technical con- 
ference of the allied delegates held in 
Paris in October, 1917. The views ex- 
pressed at that conference, he _ said, 
throw a great deal of light on the ulti- 
mate provisions of the peace treaty. 


Enemy Nationals Might Be Favored 


Mr. Taylor said if experts and juris- 
consults worked on the drafting of the 
insurance provisions of the treaty, pre- 
sumably this draft convention was the 
result of their efforts. He opined that 
the provisions of the Versailles treaty, 
if carried into the treaty after the pres- 
ent war, could work adversely against 
British and American companies in fa- 
vor of the nationals of enemy countries. 
3ritish companies said in 1917 that the 
principle of reinstatement at the option 
of the insured is absolutely contrary to 
the essence of a life policy. 


Actuaries Should Have Voice 


Mr. Taylor suggested that it should 
be left to the actuaries more than to 
lawyers when it comes to the question 
of embodying insurance provisions in 
the treaty that will mark the close of 
the present war. It is the actuaries who 
are responsible for the soundness of the 
business. 

From the insurance angle, he said, 
Japan is a creditor nation while Canada, 
the United States, England and possibly 
Australia and Holland are debtor na- 
tions. The Japanese are insured in 
American companies, but ‘ ‘our nationals 
have no corresponding insurance in Jap- 
anese companies.” Consequently, the 
United Nations are today with regard 
to Japan in the position that Britain 
was in with regard to Germany after 
the last war, only to a much greater 
degree. It would be to the immediate 
interest of Japan, he said, that the insur- 
ance provisions of Versailles treaty, en- 
forced against Germany for the protec- 
tion of Belgium, French and Serbian 
policyholders, should be enforced against 
the companies of the United Nations. 

The insurance provisions of the Ver- 
sailles treaty were wrong in principle 
and unjust in practice, and they should 
certainly not bind the company in the 
next peace treaties. Yet, he said, “our 
legislators already are invoking the very 
precedent that our enemy will invoke 
against us.’ 


Conquering Country Carries Burden 


Mr. Taylor pointed out that experi- 
ence has shown that it is impossible 
successfully to impose inequitable and 
heavy burdens on companies of defeated 
countries. These companies can always 
find some way to avoid them by infla- 
tion, liquidation, and otherwise. How- 
ever, under mistaken ideas, “we can very 
successfully impose inequitable burdens 
on companies of the conquering coun- 
tries. This is the danger we run if we 
are not successful in establishing that 
the insurance provisions of the next 
treaty are in agreement with the actua- 
rial principles that are the essence of 
the life insurance contract.” 

He pointed to the international char- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Semele Edition for 
A. L. C. Annual Meeting 


A special edition covering the 
American Life Convention’s an- 
nual meeting in Chicago will be 
issued by The National Under- 
writer this week. A partial report 
of the gathering appears in this 
issue, the balance being published 
in the special edition. 








Live Issues Draw 
Big Attendance 
aft Annual Muster 


American Life Convention 
Has Overflow Meeting 
at Edgewater Beach 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

President—James A McLain, presi- 
dent Guardian Life. 

Associate Counsel-Acting Manager— 
Ralph H. Kastner. 

Secretary-actuary—F. E. Huston. 

Assistant Counsel—M. E. Benson. 

Assistant secretary — Mildred Ham- 
mond. 

Assistant treasurer—Lillian Wille. 

Executive committee (new mem- 
bers)—W. C. Schuppel, president Ore- 
gon Mutual Life; W. E. Bixby, presi- 
dent Kansas City Life; S. J. Hay, Jr.. 
president Great National Life; R. B. 
Richardson, president Western Life; 
D. L. Clarke, executive vice-president 
Occidental Life, Cal. (Holdovers) 
A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln 
National; L. F. Lee, president Occi- 
dental Life, N. C., Claris Adams, presi- 
dent Ohio State Life. (Ex-officio) 
James A McLain. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, this week drew an un- 
precedented attendance. The Edgewater 
Beach Hotel gave its exclusive facilities 
to this organization. However there was 
an overflow and President W. M. Dewey 
of the hotel was forced to seek quarters 
for many at other hostelries, some down 
town. 


On Sunday the advance guard was a 
convention in itself. The registration 
desk was placed in operation Sunday 





At the executive session Tuesday 
evening it was voted unanimously to 
appoint a committee to continue the 
study of closer cooperation with the 
Life Presidents Association. 

It was voted to increase the number 
of directors from seven to nine. 

Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel, 
was also elected acting manager. 

Previously the executive committee 
had voted to bar no company from 
membership on account of size or 
geographical location. 





morning in order to accommodate the 
crowd. 

Many prominent easterners were on 
hand, following the special meeting of 
the Life Presidents Association last 
Friday, headed by President George 
Willard Smith, New England Mutual 
Life, chairman Presidents’ Association 
special committee dealing with the A. 
L. C. similar committee headed by O. 
J. Arnold, president Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. They have been studying 
the question of closer relationship be- 
tween the two bodies, seeking to elimi- 
nate waste and duplication and desiring 
to create a united front. 

The Presidents’ Association author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to 
make an intensive study of organization 
affiliation. The A. L. C. officials, execu- 
tive committee and past presidents had 
long and arduous sessions discussing the 
situation. 

There was much confusion in the 
minds of A. L. C. members, especially 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Financial Section Card 
Has Practical Subjects 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

Chairman — Paul E. Fisher,  vice- 
president and treasurer Indianapolis 
Life. 

Vice-chairman—Norman H. Nelson, 
vice-president and treasurer Minnesota 
Mutual Life. 

Secretary—David W. Gordon, invest- 
ment secretary Monarch Life. 


‘The Financial Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention does its work in 
three sessions, the first starting Monday 
afternoon and there being two on Tues- 
day. E. A. Camp, Jr., wice- -president 
and treasurer Liberty National Life of 
Birmingham, was chairman this year; 
Paul E. Fisher, treasurer Indianapolis 
Life, vice-chairman, and Norman H. 
Nelson, treasurer Minnesota Mutual 
Life, secretary. As usual this section 
presented a well-rounded program, with 
a number of experts speaking on the 
subject of investments. It was a prac- 
tical program that gave executives just 
the information they were seeking. 





SCHUPPEL SPEAKS 





President Schuppel of A.L.C. pointed 
out the investment men are te financial 
advisers for more than 67,000,000 in- 
vestors, the policyholders, who look to 
them for guidance. They stand ready to 
take steps to protect their investments 
as soon as the financial men tell them 
what to do. 

“Speaking both for the particular 
companies you represent and for all of 
our companies in general, I know they 
realize the increasing importance of the 
contributions which the Financial Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
is making each year, the perplexing 
problems which you and your associates 
face in the immediate future and the 
earnest efforts you are making to solve 
them in an acceptable fashion,” he said. 

“During more recent years, it seems to 
me there is one thing which you have 
done which has increased the influence 
and the efficiency of your several com- 
panies appreciably. I refer to the ten- 
dency there has been for you to work 
more and more as an integral part of 
the particular companies you serve 
rather than as a department separate 
and distinct from the companies them- 
selves. This business of ours is an 
enormous cooperative enterprise, and if 
it is to achieve its maximum efficiency, 
it must work as a unit. I want to com- 
pliment you on the fine teamwork which 
has so generally characterized your et- 
forts as a group. 

“Vested with trustee reponsibilities, 
you are the financial advisers as well 
as the finance committee for over 67 
million investors, each of whom has a 
personal stake in the more than $34 
billion now to be found in the financial 
portfoHos of the life insurance compa- 
nies of America. These stockholders 
not only regard you as trustees, but 
they look to you for leadership and 
guidance in the matter of investment and 
reinvestment of these funds which they 
have entrusted to your care. 


Confidence in Group 


“T am confident you will assist in pro- 
viding this leadership and that the pub- 
lic will be eager to help us safeguard 
and preserve this fund belonging to the 
millions of people in America which to- 
day serves our country so effectively in 
war, which served them yesterday just 
as effeetively in peace, and which to- 
morrow will serve them still more effec- 
tively in reconstruction days which 
stretch ahead.” 

Ehney A. Camp, Jr., vice-president 
and treasurer Liberty National Life, 
sirmingham, section chairman, presided. 
Dr. O. B. Jesness, chief division of agri- 


cultural economics, University of Min- 
nesota, spoke at a luncheon which ini- 
tiated the meeting, discussing war prob- 
lems of farmers. 

Chairman Camp prefaced the after- 


noon session Monday with remarks 
which sketched the investment high 
spots of the year. 

Vice-president. Meredith of National 


Life, Vt., after his address Monday after- 
noon on mortgage loans conducted a 
question and answer period. 

Chairman Camp explained the invest- 
ment seminar was deferred this year and 
the section’s meeting therefore was a 
sort of homecoming. Dr. Harry C. 
Sauvain of Indiana University, who con- 
ducts the seminar each year, spoke 
briefly. F. W. Hubbell, president Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, gave a paper on “In- 
vestment Indications.” 





REVENUE BONDS 





J. Willard Johnson, assistant treas- 
urer Minnesota Mutual Life had as his 
subject “Revenue Bonds—Are They 
Here to Stay?” He gave a definition 
of “revenue bond” in its broadest sense 
as including any obligation of a govern- 
mental body which is payable solely 
from a special fund and is not secured 
by the full faith and credit and taxing 
power of the borrower. He said that 
an examination of the problem involved 
in analyzing revenue bonds is of particu- 
lar interest to insurance companies at 
this time because of a change in the 
valuation status of such securities. The 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners has removed municipal spe- 
cial revenue bonds from their previous 
classification with general obligation 
municipals and placed them in the same 
category as corporation bonds insofar 
as the association’s rules relating to 
valuation are concerned. The effect is 
to force holders of revenue issues to 
carry such bonds on their books at mar- 
ket value rather than on an amortized 
basis unless satisfactory evidence as to 
their quality is made available to the in- 
surance commissioner. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 


N. Y. Sepsdtontbent 
to Move Slowly in 


His Appointments 


NEW YORK—Appointment of a de- 
partment counsel and non-civil service 
deputies will not be made for several 





ROBERT E. DINEEN 


weeks and perhaps considerably longer 
than that, according to R. E, Dineen, 
who was recently appointed insurance 
superintendent in New York. Mr. Di- 
neen said that he was not going to act 
hastily and that he wants to be sure to 
get men who will be an addition to the 
department. He indicated that none of 
these jobs is going to be soft berth for 
anybody, saying that he was accustomed 
to working hard himself and expecting 
the same sort of work from others. 


Gets Acquainted 


Mr. Dineen spent Monday morning 
going through the department’s New 
York office and meeting the entire per- 
sonnel. He had previously got ac- 
quainted with the bureau and divisional 
heads but has devoted most of the rest 
of his time to the urgent boiler and 
machinery rate situation. 





Scranton Life President, Chairman 








ROBERT MERRIMAN 


With the election of Walter P. Ste- 
vens to the newly created position of 
chairman of the board, Robert Merri- 
man becomes president of Scranton Life 
of Scranton, Pa. Both of these execu- 
tives have long service records with 


WALTER P. STEVENS 


their company. Mr. Merriman’s connec- 
tion dates from 1911 while Mr. Stevens 
started with Scranton Life in 1912 as 
comptroller. For the past several years 
Mr. Merriman has served as vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. 
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Annual Meeting 
Presents Strong 
Program of Events 


American Life Convention 
Has Memorable Gathering 
in Chicago 


The American Life Convention annual 
meeting got under way Monday morning 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago when the Legal Section held its 
first session under the leadership of J. P. 
Lorentzen, general counsel Bankers Life 
of Iowa. A formidable program was 
presented, the section holding three 
sessions, two Monday and one Tuesday 
morning. The speaker at the luncheon 
was Maj. Albert J. Stowe of the War 
Department at Washington, D. C. 

The Financial Section followed closely 
on the heels of the Legal Section, it 
starting Monday afternoon with E, A. 
Camp, Jr., vice-president and treasurer 
Liberty National Life of Birmingham as 
chairman. It also held three sessions, 
one Monday afternoon and two Tues- 
day. The usual luncheon for members 
and guests was held Tuesday noon. 

The newest group, the Industrial 
Section, held two sessions Tuesday. Bas- 
com Baynes, president Home Security 
Life of Durham, N. C., was chairman. 
It also held a luncheon at noon. 

The Agency Section now starts the 
ball rolling on Wednesday of conven- 
tion week, it is confining its activities 
to one morning session which always 
draws a splendid audience. This year 
H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agents 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, was chair- 
man. There were seven speakers. 

The general convention got under 
way Wednesday afternoon with W. C. 
Schuppel, president Oregon Mutual 
Life, in the chair. An unusual feature 
of the program was a memorial service 
in tribute to Col. C. B. Robbins, late 
manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention. Two gen- 
eral sessions were held Thursday and at 
noon that day the distinguished guests 
luncheon speaker was Governor B. B. 
Hickenlooper of Iowa. 

Owing to the proposed changes in the 
American Life Convention — structure 
there was a special executive session 


Tuesday evening in addition to the 
regular annual executive session 
Wednesday. A number of the members 


had attended the special session of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in New York City Friday and 
therefore came to Chicago after partici- 
pating in the proposals made to the 
presidents’ organization. 

G. S. Nollen, Bankers Life of Iowa. 
chairman special committee to recom- 
mend a successor to Col. C. B. Robbins, 
late general counsel and manager, re- 
ported that no one had been agreed on 
by the committee. R. H. Kastner, who 
has been associate counsel, retains that 
title and also is made acting manager. 

The executive committee voted to 
debar no company from becoming 4a 
member of the A.L.C. either due to size 
or geographical location. This opens 
the way for the major companies to join. 





Fraser Returns from Air 
Corps to Atlanta Post 


R. P. Fraser has returned to civilian 
life from the army air corps and has re- 
sumed his former position as Georgia 
manager for Reliance Life in Atlanta. 
He had been in the air corps since 
March 9. He started with Reliance in 
1932 at Jacksonville and was named 
Georgia manager in 1936. 
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Need Underwriting 


Rules Applied to 
Investment End 


W. P. Coler Advocates 
New Approach on the 
Selection of a Portfolio 











Wendell P. Coler, vice-president and 
actuary of American United Life, spoke 
before the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention at its meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, giving the views of an actuary 
on life company investments, a_ field 
which he has explored and studied with 
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WENDELL P. COLER 


beneficial results. In his discourse he 
said: 

“The purpose of this paper is (1) to 
answer some questions frequently di- 
rected to an actuary working in the in- 
vestment field, (2) to explain the effect 
on life insurance premiums if the com- 
Pamies earned no interest, (3) to discuss 
the nature of interest and methods to be 
followed whereunder more reserves for 
investment losses may be created, (4) 
to show that the varying experiences 
in the three factors vitally affecting the 
operation of life companies, viz., mor- 
tality, the general price level and inter- 
est earnings, frequently offset one an- 
other, thus enabling the companies to 
meet the fluctuations in interest, mor- 
tality or expenses continually occurring, 
(5) to point out the similarity between 
the analysis and selection of investments 
and the underwriting process followed 
in the selection and classification of ap- 
plicants for insurance. 


Difference with No Interest 


“An actuary is frequently asked what 
the difference in premiums would be if 
Our assets earned no interest. The an- 
swer is that the net premium for an or- 
dinary life at age 35 on the basis of one 
of the most modern mortality tables— 
Table Z—would then be $28.15. On the 
other hand the net premium on_ this 
same mortality table, assuming interest 
at 312%, is $16.36 per $1,000 per year. 
The increase in premium would be 
$11.79 if we were to assume 0% inter- 
est. On a twenty pay life policy the 
increase would be from $23.13 on the 
342% basis to $52.57 per thousand per 
year without interest. It is obvious that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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Enclose: Selous Ss 
Pay Restricted 


Insurers May Be Compelled 
to Ask Exemption 
from Treasury Rule 


Industrial life insurance companies 
whose agents are held to be employes, 
and fire and casualty companies and 
agencies employing solicitors on a com- 
mission basis, appear to face a serious 
problem under interpretations issued by 
the Treasury department Sept. 30 of a 
ruling that was made Sept. 4, placing 
restrictions upon the compensation that 
may be paid salesmen. The regulation 
does not restrict payments to independ- 
ent contractors such as ordinary life in- 
surance agents and local agents in the 
fire and casualty field but only salesmen- 
employes. : 

Prior to Sept. 4, in the Treasury regu- 
lations on salary stabilization there was 
a provision that special authorization 
was not needed for salesmen who were 
compensated on the basis of a fixed per- 
centage of sales and that were getting 
more than $200 per month if the percent- 
age that they received were not increased. 
On Sept. 4, the Treasury department de- 
leted the special provision as to sales- 
men and on Sept. 30 interpreted the 
significance of that omission. Under that 
interpretation, the salesman _ getting 
more than $200 a month cannot be paid 
more during 1943 under a fixed percent- 
age of sales than he was paid during the 
last fiscal year ending prior to Oct. 3, 
1942. For insurance companies the last 
fiscal year means the year ending Dee. 
31, 1941. 

It is inconceivable that the Treasury 
would not grant exemption to insurance 
salesmen, as what they are selling is 
anti-inflationary in its effect, but even 


Toles Post with I. 
State Pension System 








L. C. CORTRIGHT 


L. C. Cortright, who resigned recently 
as actuary of Kentucky Home Mutual 
Life, has joined the Illinois State Em- 
ployes Retirement System at Springfield 
as executive secretary. At one time he 
was swith Acacia Mutual Life 


so, completion of the formalities to get 
the exemption will require. a great deal 
of labor. If the Treasury should refuse 
to make an exception for insurance 
salesmen it would create a_ ridiculous 
situation, as there would be no fing uncial 
inducement for an agent to keep going 
after he had earned as much this year 
as he had earned during the entire year 
of 1941. The regulation presumably was 
directed at leveling the incomes of sales- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 





damaged. 
and the presence of 


dow had been smashed, 


wanted to make restitution. 
had cost. 


which I could trace him. 


“Today he 


plunked down 


He goes into the 


| WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


——_— 





-_ ACCOUNT SETTLED 


A year ago one of our mortgage representatives in New 
York State reported that a property under his care had been 
A large plate glass window was found shattered, 
rock inside 
that it had been broken intentionally. 


Our representative now writes, 
I had an anonymous telephone call 
from a boy who admitted that he had broken the window and 
I told him what the replacement 
The amount, $71, struck him dumb. 
was in school and earning very little money, and did not wish 
to go to his family for the necessary funds. 
that when he got a job later, he wished to pay for the window. 
He declined to give his name or address or any information by 


walked into the 
$71 on the desk to pay for the window. He 
had been working at a war industry for the past six months. 
Army next week.” 


There is an example of the youth and responsibility that are 
building the world of tomorrow. 


+ + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


the window was evidence 


“Some weeks after the win- 


He told me he 


But he added 


office, identified himself, and 


+ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


— 








Leal and Boyd 
Head Industrial 
Section of A. L. C. 


Uniform Policy Bill, 
Training Programs 
and Inflation Viewed 


With a well balanced formal program 
and a provocative discussion session, the 
Industrial Section of the American Life 
Convention held its annual meeting in 
Chicago, electing J. R. Leal, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary Interstate Life & 
Casualty, chairman, and Morton Boyd, 
president Commonwealth Life, secre- 
tary. 

The growth of the section since it was 
first organized in 1932 was emphasized 


when Chairman Bascom Baynes, presi- 


dent Home Security Life, called upon 
\W. J. Bradley, publicity manager Home 
Life of America, the first section chair- 


man. Mr. Bradley told of the struggle 
to get the section established. Its first 
meeting was held in Toronto with 12 
members compared to the present mem- 
bership of 39. 


Tribute to Founders 


Mr. Bradley paid special tribute to F. 
M. Nettleship, secretary of agencies 
Equitable Life of D. C., past chairman; 
Joe D. Morse, president Home State 
Life, and George R. Kendall, president 
Washington National, for their efforts 
in getting the section launched. Mr. 
Bradley emphasized that industrial 
agents played an essential pioneering 
role in creating public consciousness of 
the value of life insurance. He predicted 
that industrial men will continue to in- 
crease their sale of ordinary through 
their extensive contacts. 

For the first time a formal section 
luncheon was held, with E. H. O’Con- 
nor, executive director Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society, as speaker. 

In urging support for the new uni- 
form industrial policy measure, Sydney 
F. Keeble, general counsel Life & 
Casualty of Tennessee, pointed out that 
the main purpose of the measure is to 
provide minimum standards in states 
not having such laws or where present 
laws do not meet the proposed mini- 
mums. In no case is the measure to 
be construed as an attempt to ease pres- 
ent restrictions. Although the cempa- 
nies in the past have initiated industrial 
policy liberalizations, the public tends to 
judge the business as a whole so that 
minimum standards for all are advisable. 


Can Minimize Failure 


Although there is no infallible pattern 
of success, the proper kind of leader- 
ship can so govern the thought process 
of the man in the ranks that the inci- 
dent of failure can be minimized, Olen 
E. Anderson, second vice-president John 
Hancock Mutual Life, declared. 

Morale-building should start at the 
top, Mr. Anderson pointed out, so that 
it filters down through the organization 
to the men in the field. In maintaining 
and sustaining interest, it is the purpose 
behind the action which matters most. 
“Only in the organization where pro- 
grams are understood and agreeable to 
all concerned, are the best results 
obtained.” 


Management Training Needed 


In stressing the necessity of manage- 
ment training, Mr. Anderson said that 
the only way to meet the present loss 
of manpower is to secure a greater per 
capita production. In discussing moti- 
vation which he defined as “leadership 
headed in the right direction,” Mr. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Growth of Administrative Law 





and Its Effect on Life Insurance 


Judge R. B. Lucas, general counsel 
Kansas City Life, and former Missouri 
superintendent, discussed before the 
Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention “Expansion of Administra- 
tive Law as Relating to Life Insurance,” 
reviewing the large number of new 
administrative agencies in the federal 
government and the effect of their rul- 

















R. B. LUCAS 


ings on business in general. 

“We find that the great men, both at 
the time our government was in infancy 
aud long after it had developed,” he said, 
“were convinced that administrative 
bodies would control the activities of 
our population and business, therefore, 
the problem of all generations has been 
and will continue to be that of protect- 
ing and preserving to the individual 
citizen as much freedom and as many 
rights against these administrative bodies 
as the wisdom of the particular gener- 
ation, reflected through its legislative 
bodies, will enact. 

“Administrative bodies have been 
created for particular administrative 
purposes, but have been permitted by 
judicial and legislative sanction to ex- 
pand and gather unto themselves the 
prerogatives of the other branches of 
government. And our legislative bodies 
have condoned such expansion and de- 
velopment by failing to legislate against 
this conduct on the part of the adminis- 
trative tribunals. Of the 51 major or 
primary administrative agencies 11. of 
them were created by statutes enacted 
prior to the close of the Civil War, such 
as the Treasury Department, Pension 
Department, Patent Office, Trading with 
Indians, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Land Office, California Land Commis- 
sion, and Between 1865 and 
1900 six more of these agencies were 
created by Congress. From 1900 down 
to the end of the first world war nine 
more of these were created. 
Between 1918 and 1929, which was the 
postwar period, the functions of exist- 
ing agencies were extended and nine 
new agencies set up. 


others. 


agencies 


Hatching Process Increased 

However, it was the 10-year period 
between 1930 and 1940, when 17 of 
these existing federal agencies came into 
existence. 

“Consequently, by progressive and 
gradual legislative enactment, more and 
more of the business and affairs of the 
public that had formerly been guided 
and controlled by acts of Congress and 
judicial were transplanted 
from the legislative and judicial branches 
of our government to the administra- 
tive branch, and in most instances the 
legislative branch had created these ad- 
ministrative bodies and delegated to 


dec 1s10ns 


them the power to write and promulgate 
their own rules and regulations, and 
thereby each one of them became a 
legislative body within itself, and with- 
out being responsible to any supervision 
of the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, and in many of these creative 
statutes, the administrative body was 
given such power that its regulations and 
findings were not even subject to re- 
view by the judicial branch of our gov- 
ernment. 

“So again, the powers that these ad- 
ministrative bodies have exercised and 
enforced without interruption or inter- 
ference by the judiciary are merely the 
powers that the legislative branch of the 
government has passed on to these agen- 
cies, and again instead of casting all 
blame upon the agencies, we should 
charge our legislatures with this fault. 





INCUBATION PROCESS 





“As the number of administrative 
tribunals is increasing and, of course, 
affecting our business, and while some 
think that this is due to an unholy com- 
bination of conniving bureaucrats who 
desire to increase their own power at the 
expense of democracy, and while there 
may be some tendency on the part of 
officialdom to perpetuate and to aggran- 
dize itself, the real reasons for the re- 
cent growth in numbers and powers of 
administrative tribunals are much more 
fundamental in nature, such as: 

“(a) The Congress and the state legis- 
latures find themselves lacking in time 
and in technique to permit them to pre- 
scribe all of the detailed rules necessary 
for dealing with complex and_ highly 
technical subjects of modern legislation. 
So the legislature formulates a general 
policy to be followed. 

“(b) The development of social con- 
trol of private affairs on a wide scale 
has required the formulation of rules 
of action in new fields of governmental 
activity where the precise rule of action 
to be enforced is not apparent, and 
where careful experimentation is neces- 
sary. 

“(c) We have become conscious that 
judicial systems are unsatisfactory me- 
chanisms for the adjudication of certain 
types of controversies arising in the cur- 
rent social and economic order. The 
judicial procedure has proved too slow, 
too cumbersome, too costly, too inex- 
pert in certain fact situations to satisfy 
modern needs. Under such circum- 
stances we turn to administrative bodies 
as more efficient law enforcing agencies. 

“(d) Courts treat each case as an 
isolated set of operative facts involving 
primarily the parties to the proceeding. 
Cases are decided on the basis of the 
facts brought before the court by the 
parties. The judiciary is more adapted 
to the disposition of private controvers- 
ics, and not so well adapted to deal 
with controversies of social content in 
which the general public welfare be- 
comes a significant feature. 

“(e) As the government develops new 
services which it tenders to the public, 
more administrative tribunals will ap- 
pear. As governmental power in the 
future extends into one field or another 

and the tendency is inevitable—even 
more administrative bodies may be ex- 
pected to come into existence. 

“Probably the most desirable results 
for our business can be obtained by us 
directing our energies, our influence, our 
organizations and our total efforts to- 
ward a proper understanding of the de- 
velopment, scope and adjustment of such 
tribunals, their personnel and their at- 
titude and action toward our constitu- 
tional scheme of government, and to 
the necessities of democratic public ad- 
ministration. 

“So there is necessity for administra- 
tive law and procedure, and, since it is 


(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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agency assistant of 
publicity 
loan in 
got Ralph Edwards 
to bring his radio show, “Truth or Con- 


Seneca Gamble, 
Massachusetts Mutual, as 
chairman for the third war 
Springfield, Mass., 


sequences,” to Springfield. It went on 
the air twice last Saturday evening. 
Approximately 9,000 persons saw the 
show and they represented purchases of 
more than $27,000,000 in war bonds. 
The Springfield quota was $45,150,000, 
and it is now more than 10% over the 
top. 
Mr. Gamble also was publicity chair- 
man for the second war loan last spring. 
In the picture are J. Frank Tucker, 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce; 
Ralph Edwards, owner and master of 
ceremonies, “Truth or Consequences,” 
and Mr. Gamble. 


Luncheon for Dineen 

NEW YORK—Chairman J. S. Phil- 
lips of Great American Indemnity gave 
an informal luncheon Wednesdav_ for 
R. FE. Dineen, the new insurance su- 
perintendent. Other guests were com- 
pany and organization executives, the 
purpose of the occasion being to en- 
able them to get acquainted with Mr. 
Dineen. 


Luncheon, Dinner 
Events for Zone 2 
Commissioners 


Commissioner Neel of Pennsylvania 
has arranged for luncheon and dinner 
meetings to which insurance company 
executives and agents are invited, during 
the meeting of the Zone 2 commissioners 
at Harrisburg, Oct. 15. Governor Martin 
of Pennsylvania and Governor Brough- 
ton of North Carolina will be the prin- 
cipal speakers at the dinner meeting 
while the luncheon gathering will be 
addressed by Lieut. Governor Bell of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Neel expects an at- 
tendance of 150 to 200 at the luncheon 
and 250 for dinner. 


Sun Life’s Bond Purchases 
Exceed Premiums Collected 


Making a total of $137,636,161 now in- 
vested in U. S. government bonds, Ar- 
thur B. Wood, president Sun Life of 
Canada, announces a_ subscription of 
$20,000,000 to the third war loan. This 
subscription brings Sun Life’s total 
U. S. war bonds purchases in the last 
12 months to over $54,000,000 or more 
than the total premiums collected by 
the Sun Life in the U. S. over the same 
period. Sun Life now has over $392,- 
000,000 invested in bonds of the United 
Nations, most of which is in United 
States and Canada, with a substantial 
amount invested in British government 
bonds. 





Course on War Problems 


Earl Howbert of St. Louis, educa- 
tional supervisor of New York Life, is 
opening a six weeks course of weekly 
meetings for its agents in Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, dealing with problems 
resulting from pressure of current war 
conditions. 
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Agency Section Has 
Valuable Program 


Compensation to Agents, 
Women Salesmen and 
Field Problems Discussed 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman—R. E. Fuller, vice-presi- 
dent Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Secretary—J. C. Behan, vice-presi- 
dent Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


The Agency Section of the American 
Life Convention by custom now occu- 
pies the Wednesday morning session of 
convention week. The section is one of 
the most important. It brings to the 
meeting very practical suggestions and 
comments. Men who are assigned to 
speak “know their onions.” H. G. Ken- 
agy, superintendent of agents of the 
Mutual Benefit Life,-was thairman this 
year and R. E. Fuller, agency vice- 
president Equitable Life of Iowa, was 
his first lieutenant and secretary, mov- 
ing up to the chairmanship at this ses- 
sion. This session is attended by most 
of the members regardless of in what 
special line they are engaged. 

The first topic that Mr. Kenagy dis- 
cussed was “How Should Agents Be 
Paid?” He called attention to the fact 
that the leadoff speaker on his program, 
President M. A. Linton, Provident Mu- 
tual, was a member of the committee on 
agents compensation which had been at 
work for four years. Mr. Kenagy said 
that previous public discussions had 
tended too much toward the question, 
“How can we modify or rearrange our 
present compensation plan to make it 
work better?” rather than toward the 
fundamental question, “How should 
agents be paid?” He said that an ap- 
proach to the problem has to start with 
such primary questions as “What do we 
want our distribution system to accom- 
plish? What is the agent’s proper place 
in that svstem?” All must recognize 
the present practical difficulties arising 
out of the fact that there is no such 
thing as the job of a life agent. There 
are many jobs, he said. Mr. Kenagy 
said jobs of an agent vary all the way 
from the agent who specializes on pen- 
sion trusts to the package peddler, from 
the veteran with 2,000 policyholders to 
serve to the beginner who has little to 
do but sell. 


Well-Rounded Program 


The section divided its program into 
three parts. The first two speakers dis- 
cussed the question, “How Should 
Agents Be Paid?” they being W. M. 
Anderson, assistant general manager 
North American Life at Toronto, and 
H. A. Hedges of Kansas City, general 
agent Equitable Life of Iowa and new 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Then followed another 
segment entitled “Do Women Belong 
to Life Insurance?” The two discus- 
sants were Joseph C. Behan, vice-presi- 
dent Massachusetts Mutual Life, and 
Miss Beatrice Jones, agency assistant 
Guardian Life. The third feature was 
“Some Present and Future Field Prob- 
lems,” led bv President M. A. Linton, 
Provident Mutual, and discussed by 
President F. B. Wilde, Connecticut 
General Life, and President W.. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance. 


Patterson and Hanselmann 
Added to L.A.A. Program 


Alexander E. Patterson, executive 
vice-president of Mutual Life, will ad- 
dress the annual conference of the Life 
Advertisers Association in New York 
Oct. 19 on “Fundamentals of Building 
Morale.” 

Wendell F. Hanselmann, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of Union 
Central Life, will speak on “Don’t Lay 
hat Pistol Down,” Oct. 21. 


Woodsmall Leaves 
Service Bureau 
for Agency Work 


The resignation of Barrett M. Wood- 
small, vice-president of the American 
Service Bureau 
since 1933, and 
assistant to the 
manager of the 
American Life Con- 
vention, was an- 
nounced this week. 

Mr. Woodsmall 
plans to return to 
Indianapolis about 
Jan. 1 to again be- 
come associated 
with his father, 
Hubert H. Wood- 
small, as executive 
vice-president and B. M. 
general manager of 
the H. H. Woodsmall Agency, one of 
the leading general insurance agencies in 
Indiana. The agency was established by 
H. H. Woodsmall about 40 years ago. 
Barrett Woodsmall was secretary and 
treasurer of the agency from 1924 to 
1930. 

The Woodsmall family also has exten- 
sive real estate holdings in Indiana and 
Florida and Mr. Woodsmall will devote 
much of his time in looking after these 
properties in association with his father. 
They have a local agency and real 
estate office in Miami. 

Mr. Woodsmall joined the American 
Service Bureau in 1930 as executive 
assistant and was elected vice-president 
in 1933. During the past 13 years Mr. 
Woodsmall has been an important factor 
in expanding the services of the bureau 
to the members of the American Life 
Convention. 

The Woodsmall agency is famous for 
its advertising slogan, “We insure every 
thing except the hereafter.” H. H. 
Woodsmall desires to be relieved of 
some of the more onerous responsibili- 
ties. 


Woodsmall 


Succeeded by MacKenzie 


Mr. Woodsmall’s duties with the 
American Service Bureau will be as- 
sumed by Robert R. MacKenzie, who 
has been manager of the Chicago branch 
office of the bureau since 1927. Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie has been with the bureau since 
1823 and is well known by many life 
insurance people. He is also known in 
the accident and health field and he has 
been an officer of the Chicago Accident 
& Health Association. 

Barrett Woodsmall is a graduate of 
Indiana University. As a youngster he 
worked in his father’s agency and after 
college he worked there for seven years. 
At the same time he was _ secretary- 
treasurer of Union of Indiana, a con- 
trolling interest in which the Wood- 
smalls owned. 

Jarrett Woodsmall while he lived in 
Indiana owned a number of dirt track 
racing automobiles and drove in many 
races. He also learned to fly following 
the first world war and barnstormed in 
a “Jenny,” training plane used in that 
war. 





John Hancock Cashiers’ School 


A school for general agency cashiers 
of John Hancock Mutual is now being 
conducted at the home office. Classes 
are under the immediate direction of 
Radcliffe R. Massey and John A. Sjoberg, 
with members of home office depart- 
ments taking an active part. 

J. Harry Wood, second vice-president 
and manager of general agencies, spoke 
at the opening of the course. Training 
and retraining of agency cashiers is just 
as important as training and retraining 
of agents, he said. New problems are 
being faced by agency cashiers and new 
techniques are constantly being devel- 
oped. The courses are emphasizing the 
special duties of the cashier which arise 
as a direct result of the war situation, 
he said. 





agents angle 


Co-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-l is an agent’s 
way of spelling cooperation 
. . . sympathetic cooperation .. . 
the kind that builds an agent’s 
business. It is effective because 
it is based upon an under- 
standing of an agent’s prob- 
lems . . . from an agent’s angle 
. .. gained thru the workaday 
field activities of our entire 
executive organization. Perhaps 
we can help you go after results 


. and get them! 


Nationally Known for Strength 
and Growth 
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Strong Program Presented 
at Legal Section Meeting 


NEW 
Chairman 
Life. 
Secretary 
efit Life. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Berkeley Cox, Aetna 


V. J. Skutt, United Ben- 


The Legal Section of the American 
Life Convention had the first session of 
its meeting at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Monday morning, following 
the course of having two sessions that 
day and another Tuesday forenoon. This 
group always presents a formidable and 
most helpful program. This year J. I. 
Lorentzen, general counsel Bankers 
Life of Iowa, was chairman, with Berke- 


ley Cox, Aetna Life, buttressing him as 
secretary. Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
general counsel, heretofore has given 


the review of legislation and departmen- 
tal rulings. This year this part was 
assigned to Irving V. Brunstrom, as- 
sistant attorney of the A.L.C. The 
Legal Section always holds a luncheon 
the first day when some noted speaker 
is secured. Major Alvin J. Stowe of the 
War Department at Washington, D. C., 
served in that capacity this year. 





E. J. McALENNEY 





E. J. McAlenney, attorney at the 
home office of Connecticut General Life, 
spoke on “Preexisting Diseases and 
Accident Death Benetits.” The coneclu- 
sions he reached in his paper are as 
follows: 

“The search for appropriate standards 
of liability must harmonize the insurers’ 
objective of limiting the coverage 
according to precise boundaries and the 
courts’ objective of arriving at fair re- 
sults in borderline Two. basic 
standards have been devised by the 
courts: (1) The narrow interpretation 
of the terms ‘disease’ and ‘infirmity’ and 
(2) the application of the doctrine of 
proximate cause. Certain essential prin- 
ciples seem to stand out: 

“(1) A literal translation of the policy 
would prevent recovery.as a matter of 
law where death is caused by the com- 
bined force of accidental injury and 
preexisting disease or infirmity. 

“(2) In practice, if the disease or 
infirmity is not considered substantial 
by the insurer, payment is generally 
made without question. 


Cases. 


Companies Forced to Pay 


“(3) Even though the insurer feels 
that a substantial disease or infirmity 
contributed to death, if the evidence is 
conflicting, the companies are in many 
cases forced to pay either because the 
jury finds (a) that the injury was the 
sole proximate cause, or (b) that the 
condition with which the insured 
suffered was not a ‘disease’ or ‘infirmity’ 
according to the standards fixed by the 
court. In either case the court can 
justify setting up a standard for deter- 
mining liability because it can show 
that a literal inte rpretation of the policy 
provisions would result in absurdities 
(for example, the argument that a man 
with a thin skull would not be protected 
against a fatal concussion because of his 
‘infirmity’). 

“(4) This indeterminate liability is 
unsatisfactory and the application par- 
ticularly of the proximate cause rule 
often leads to an unjustifiable extension 
of coverage. Whether more definite 
standards would be applied if the in- 
surers adopted policy language which 
reflected realistically the coverage now 
forced upon them by the courts seems 
doubtful. The adherence to precedent 
will probably result in the continued use 
of the proximate cause rule. A sounder 
approach is to retain the present restric- 
tive language and, by thorough prepara- 
tion of the medical features of the case, 
to convince the court that the claim is, 


without question, outside the scope of 


intended liability.” 





BRUNSTROM REVIEW 





The year that has intervened since the 
close of the 1942 annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention has been a 
very busy one from a legislative stand- 
point, Irving V. Brunstrom, assistant 
attorney, said in his “Review of Legis- 
lation and Departmental Rulings.” 

Not only has Congress been in a 
record-breaking session, but late in Sep- 
tember, after a two months recess, it 


reconvened and is now busily engaged 
with its legislative tasks while 44 state 
legislatures have been in _— session. 


Through all the grinding of the various 
legislative mills a renewed sense of the 
importance of upholding states’ rights 
and the prerogatives of Congress was 
very apparent, Mr. Brunstrom’s report 
indicated. All of the state legislatures 
have now adjourned except New Jersey 
and Wisconsin, which are in recess, and 
(;eorgia, Where there is a special session 
to consider the question of prison 
reforms. 

“Although several bills of interest to 
liie companies have been introduced in 
Congress, few have been enacted,” Mr. 
Brunstrom said. 

Current Tax Payment Act 
legislation which 


publicity than 
session was the 


The Congressional 
probably received more 
any other bill of the 
current tax payment act of 1943, usually 
called the “pay-as-you-go” bill. This 
law introduced a new method of paying 
individual federal income taxes, and, in 
essence, moved the tax clock ahead one 
year, but also increased the 1943 tax 
rate by adding to it a portion of unfor- 
given taxes. Probably the most inter- 
esting part of the law is that which 
makes companies tax collectors for the 
government, continuing the trend 
already evident in the social security 
field. 

During the past year many employers 
have become interested in pension and 
retirement plans for their employes, and 
many insurance companies have estab- 
lished special departments to deal with 
pension trust problems. Committees 
representing the American Life Conven- 
tion, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents had several 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


pn lineata 
from Federal 
Custody, Jones Urges 


Efforts to place insurance under pro- 
tective custory of the federal govern- 
ment and extension of social security 
were likened to “political plagiarism” by 


Paul F. Jones, Illinois director of in- 
surance, in addressing the A.L.C. con- 
vention in Chicago. 

Mr. Jones declared that insurance 


have always “held to the 
sanctity of their contracts and obliga- 
tions.” He said that over half the peo- 
ple have been converted to the idea of 
“freedom from want and security in old 
age.” This, he said, has been accom- 
plished in the past 22 years through 
efforts of life insurance agents. 

“There is no redress for libelous 
charges made by the sovereign powers,” 
said Director Jones, “but, of course, 
there is a remedy. Policyholders can 
reject political paternalism at the ballot 
box and they will do so if they believe 
it is better to continue their insurance 
with private enterprise properly super- 
vised.” 

There are some, he said, who insist 
that the history of insurance in times 
of past conflicts and disaster, can shed 
no light on the problems of the future. 
As they see it, the post war period will 
not only differ from the old world in 
forms of transportation, trade and sociat 
relationship, but they insist that rules 
foreign and contrary to our experience 
must be applied in business and finance. 
In the case of insurance, it has already 
been suggested that the nation’s policy- 
holders can better be protected by the 
intervention and supervision of the fed- 
eral government. In the parlance of 
Europe, it might be said that the gov- 
ernment should occupy the field of in- 
surance, and take into its “protective 
custody” the future premiums of the 
people. 

“The extension of social security is 
also being proposed. Whether it is de- 
sirable, depends largely on the real ob- 
jectives of those who propose such ex- 
tension. No one of decent impulses 
would question the establishment of cer- 
tain basic benefits, but citizens will not 
agree if they believe that the motive 
or effect of compulsory contributions is 
to supplant the free and voluntary sys- 
tem we now enjoy. 

“Sane and far-sighted judgment is as 
much a part of insurance as are the 
mathematical formulae that determine 
hazards and expectancy of life. No bet- 
ter procedure could be suggested, even 
as an antidote for political poison.” 


companies 





Massachusetts Mutual Millionaires 








Of the 27 Massachusetts Mutual representatives holding Million Dollar Round Table 
membership, 14 attended the recent 1943 conference at Pittsburgh. Seated, left to right, 


are: Clarence E. Pejeau, Cleveland; 


John E. Clayton. Newark; Leopold V. Freudberg. 


Washington; A. Jack Nussbaum, Milwaukee, Theo. M. Green, Oklahoma City; Henry W. 
Hays, Rochester; Reuben W. Darby, Baltimore; Russell W. Dozier, Oklahoma City. 


Standing are: 


Harry R. Van Cleve, Los Angeles; J. Milton Edelstein, Chicago; 


Wayne M. Trostle, Cleveland; J. Hawley Wilson, Oklahoma City; George E. Lackey, 


Detroit; George H. Schumacher, Cleveland. 
Massachusetts Mutual had nine qualifying members, 


and qualifying. 


12 life members and six life 
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Whirlwind Pace 
in Group Field 


“Tough” Risks Are Buying 
Today—Employer Pay All 
Predominates 


Group insurance continues to be placed 
at a whirlwind pace. The new risks 
these days are largely employers that 
have for years either been opposed to 
group insurance or have been non-com- 
mittal. They are the ones that are known 
in the group business as “tough.” Ho. 
tels have always been regarded as about 
the poorest prospect in the field for 
group insurance. They have such a 
large turnover of employes that hotel 
managements have felt that group in- 
surance was not suitable for them but 
today hotels are receptive and some 
large lines have been placed. 

About 70% of the new group insur- 
ance is on the employer pay all basis 
and much of the existing business that 
has been on a contributory plan, is be- 
ing converted to employer pay all or 
the employers are taking additional 
amounts of group insurance and paying 
the entire premium on the new coverage. 

Many of the new risks are taking all 
ot the group coverages that are on the 
market—group life, hospital, surgical, 
accidental death and disability —and a 
number of the existing risks that carried 
life insurance only are adding the other 
lines. 

The “tough” risks that are in the ex- 
cess profits tax bracket are melted by 
the consideration that they are paying 
for the insurance with 10-cent dollars. 
They are willing to concede that at that 
price they are making a bargain invest- 
ment in good will. 


Future Taxes and 


Effect on Savings 
Eyed by Magill 


Roswell Magill, a trustee of Mutual 
Life of New York and former undersec- 
retary of the Treasury, in addressing a 
meeting of the Controllers Institute of 
America in New York City declared 
that it is probable that individual in- 
come taxes will be maintained at 1942 
rates in the post-war tax system but 
that individual income tax provisions 
and credits must be devised so that they 
will enable and encourage individuals to 
save, to provide for their own security 
and for the flow of new capital which an 
expanding economy will require. 

High surtaxes and high estate tax 
rates have made the accumulation of an 
estate of any size almost impossible, Mr. 
Magill pointed out. It is still impor- 
tant that citizens be encouraged to carry 
their own life insurance and to build up 
their own savings funds, which during 
their lives will provide life-blood tor 
business and after their deaths will take 
care of their dependents. 


Predictions for Future 


Mr. Magill predicted that expendi- 
tures of the federal government will av- 
erage about $20 billions annually during 
the first 10 years after the war; that the 
total levy on personal incomes would not 
be much reduced; that corporate income 
tax rates would be gradually reduced; 
that excess profits taxes would be abol- 
ished; that a general sales tax probably 
would be adopted, and that gift and es- 
tate taxes would be coordinated with a 
single transfer tax. 

It is important to the nation, Mr. Ma- 
gill said, “that we receive executive and 
legislative assurance that we are No 
longer involved in a spiral of increasing 
taxes and of administrative provisions of 
increasing severity; that business can 
plan on the basis of rates and provi- 
sions established for a reasonable term 
of years.’ 
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Third Maricvnutum Issued 


on Pension Trust Rules 


Special committees, representing Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
American Life Convention, and Life 
Presidents, have been conferring with 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in an attempt to reach a clear un- 
derstanding of the new pension trust 
regulations, T. D. 5278. Memoranda 
have already been circulated on confer- 
ences held on Aug. 19 and Sept. 2. There 
follows a memorandum summarizing the 
information developed at a third and 
fourth conference held Sept. 14-15, pre- 
pared by the special committees. As in 
the case of the earlier memoranda, the 
conclusions expressed therein are the 
sole responsibility of these committees: 
the memoranda have no official status. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that they may 
serve as a guide to home offices and 
agents in matters relating to pension 
trusts. 

In the following, all sections refer to 
sections of the Internal Revenue Code 
unless preceded by the number 19, in 
which case, they refer to sections of the 
Regulations. 

I. Procedure in Determining (i) Com- 
pliance with Section 165(a) and (ii) De- 
ductibility of Contributions Under Sec- 
tion 23(p)(Q1). 

%. If a plan or trust which originally 
qualified under the test of Section 165 
(a) (3) (A), subsequently, as a result of 
changed conditions, is found not to meet 
this test, it is not essential that imme- 
diate steps be taken to qualify the plan 
under Section 165 (a) (3) (B). Such ap- 
proval may be obtained later in connec- 
tion with the establishment of tax lia- 
bility. 


Tax Exempt Organizations 


10. Qualification under Section 165 (a) 
of pension plans covering tax-exempt 
organizations (other than those exempt 
under Section 101 (6) I. R. C.) should be 
established in order that the employees 
will not be taxed currently on the 
amount contributed for them. In the 
case of new plans, the establishment of 
this qualification is also desirable in 
order that contributions under the plan 
will fall within the definition of com- 
pensation excluded from salary, as set 
forth in the Salary Stabilization Regu- 
lations. If such plan is of a trustee type, 
it must be qualified under Section 165 
(a) in order to fix the tax-exempt sta- 
tus of the trust. 

IT. Deductibility of Contributions Under 
Section 28 (p) (1). 

14. The following methods of deter- 
mining the maximum contribution al- 
lowed by Section 23 (p) (1) (iii) are be- 
lieved to be acceptable under the cireum- 
stances described: 

A—A plan established on Jan. 1, 1988, 
provided for future service benefits to be 
funded by level annual premiums until 
retirement age and past service benefits 
having an actuarial present value on 
that date of $1,000,000. A deduction for 
the taxable year 1943 would be permitted 
of the sum of that year’s premiums for 
future service benefits plus $100,000 (10% 
of $1,000,000) plus $50,000 (10% of $500,- 
"00) less credits or refunds on account 
of prior payments. 


Increase in Past Service Benefits 


— A plan established on Jan. 1, 1936, 
provided for future service benefits and 
funding as in A and for past service 
benefits having an actuarial present 
value on that date of $1,000,000. This 
Dlan increased the amount of past serv- 
Ice benefits as of Jan. 1, 1940, such in- 
creases having an actuarial present value 
of $500,000 on that date. A deduction for 
the taxable year 1943 would be permitted 
of the sum of that year’s premiums for 
future service benefits plus $100,000 (10% 
Of $1,000,000) plus $50,000 (10% of $500.- 
900) less credits or refunds on account 
of prior payments. 

Cs plan established on Jan. 1, 1937, 
provided for future service benefits and 
funding as in A and for past 
benefits thought to have an actuarial 
present value on that date of $1,000,000. 
On Jan. 1, 1942, however, it was decided 
that these benefits had been undervalued 
and that the increase in value on that 
date resulting from the revision of rates 
Was $200,000. A deduction for the tax- 
able year 1943 would be permitted of 
the sum of that year’s premiums paid 


for future service benefits plus $100,000 
(10% of $1,000,000) plus $20,000 (10% of 
$200,000) less credits or refunds on ac- 
count of prior payments. 

The deduction for any year under each 
of the three examples above described 
would include the same allowance for 
past service costs subject to the excep- 
tions stated at the end of clause (iii) 
and subject to the modification of clause 
(iv). 

Flat Percentage of Salary 


15. In the case of an insured plan pro- 
viding for a retirement benefit beginning 
at age 65 of a flat percentage of salary 
irrespective of length of service, to be 
paid for by a level premium over the 
remaining future service of each em- 
ploye, Section 19.23 (p) (1) (A)-3 pro- 
vides that if the method of payment does 
not fund the cost of past service credits 
more rapidly than would be permitted 
by clause (iii), the method would be ac- 
ceptable and the commissioner’s approval 
unnecessary. In the case of such plans, 
it may be assumed (without actually 
making the test) that the method of pay- 
ment does not fund at a faster rate than 
permitted by clause (iii) either (a) if no 
employe would reach normal retirement 


age in less than ten years from the date 
the plan was established, or (b) if the 
funding of the benefits for each employe 
who would normally retire in less than 
ten years from the date the plan was 
established were spread by some method 
over at least a ten-year period. 

16. If it is necessary in the case of 
such a level premium plan (funded in 
accordance with clause (ii) as described 
in 15 above) to determine whether or not 
the method of funding is more or less 
rapid than that permitted by clause (iii), 
then it becomes necessary to determine 
the cost of that part of the total benefit 
attributable to past service. This may 
be done by subtracting from the net sin- 
gle premium (at the employe’s attained 
age on the date the plan was estab- 
lished) necessary to provide the entire 
amount of retirement benefits, the pres- 
ent value as of such attained age, of an 
annuity running to the retirement age, 
of the net annual premium which would 
have been required as of the date when 
the employe first became eligible under 
the plan (assuming the plan was then 
in effect) to provide the entire amount 
of retirement benefits. 


Cost of Supplemental Benefit 


17. If the contribution for a year is 
skipped and subsequently made up, or, 
if, under an individual contract plan, a 
premium is paid by policy loan and the 
loan is subsequently paid off, the amount 
of made-up contribution or amount of 
policy loan repaid can be deducted at the 








Life Insurance Counsel 
Will Not Meet Next Month 


The officers of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel met in 
Chicago this week and decided not 
to hold its usual December meet- 
ing. P. M. Henry, Equitable of 
Iowa; Robert Dechert, Penn Mu- 
tual, and H. C. Bates, Metropoli- 
tan Life, all officials, and some ex- 
ecutive committeemen attended 
the conference. 





rate of 10% a year as the cost of a 
supplemental benefit. 

III. Meaning of Items Required by Sec- 
tion 19.23 (p) (1)-2. 

8. Under subdivision (i) of Item (c) 
(10) of Section 19.23 (p) (1)-2 should be 
reported the difference between (a) the 
present value as of current date of all 
retirement benefits to be provided by the 
plan (whether funded or unfunded and 
whether purchased by employer or em- 
ploye contributions) and (b) the present 
value of all normal costs beginning with 
the current year, determined in accord- 
ance with the rule of Section 19.23 (p) 
(1) (A)-4. This means that in the case 
of a typical group annuity plan there 
may be reported the single premium for 
all annuity benefits accrued prior to the 














No one can tell what post-war conditions this lad is 
heading into. But come what may — even if his dad 
should not be here to support him — his education is 
provided for. He is sure of that stepping-stone to suc- 
His father and the Great-West Life man made 
all necessary plans the year he was born. 


cess. 


As shown in this example of the Company’s advertis- 
ing, copy this year features the Great-West Life man. 
He is shown as one well qualified to provide the pro- 
tection which assures both Freedom from Want and 


Freedom from Fear. 


™"“GREAT-WEST CIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office—Winnipeg 


Business in Force Over $730,000,000 
=LIFE INSURANCE=ACCIDENT & HEALTH=GROUP INSURANCE= 


HE ARRANGED A STEPPING STONE 
70 FREEDOM FROM WANT —— 
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current year, whether or not purchased. 
Under subdivision (ii) should be reported 
such normal cost for the current year. 

VI. Qualification of Plans Under Sec- 
tion 165 (a), including Integration with 
Social Security Act. 

11. Profit-sharing plans covering em- 
ployes earning over a stipulated salary, 
say $3,000, must be integrated with the 
social security act by computing the 
equivalent money values of the retire- 
ment benefits which would be permitted 
under a properly integrated plan and us- 
ing them as limits for the benefits under 
the profit-sharing plan. 


Percentage Requirements 


12. The first paragraph of Section 
19.165 (a) (3)-1 provides that 

“The percentage requirements in sec- 

tion 165 (a) (3) (A) refer to a percent- 
age of all the active employes, including 
employes temporarily on leave, such as 
those in the armed forces of the United 
States, if such employes are eligible 
under the plan.” 
If, under the terms of the plan, the em- 
ployes temporarily on leave are not eli- 
gible for coverage, they do not have to 
be taken into account in determining the 
percentages required by Section 165 (a) 
(3) (A). 

13. A plan limited to employes earn- 
ing $3,000 and over may provide for an 
annuity of % of 1% of annual compen- 
sation in excess of $3,000 for each year 
of prior service without being discrimi- 
natory; in other words, such prior serv- 
ice may include service prior to January 
L, 2937. 

14. If an employer provides retirement 
benefits for his employes under two en- 
tirely distinct plans—one covering only 
wage earners and one covering only sal- 
aried employes, and if the plan for his 
salaried employes, by itself, meets all the 
requirements of Section 165 (a) regard- 
ing discrimination, then both plans meet 
such requirements. 

VII. Meaning of ‘Refunds of Pre- 
miums” Under Section 23 (p) (1) (B). 

6. Section 23 (p) (1) (GB) and Section 
19.238 (p) (1) (B)-1 include provisions con- 
cerning the application of refunds of 
premiums under an annuity plan within 
the current taxable year or the next suc- 
ceeding taxable year. It is our under- 
standing that those provisions apply to 
premiums paid by the employer during 
taxable years commencing after Dec. 31, 
1941, and subsequently refunded to the 
employer, but not to premiums paid in 
prior taxable years. It is our further 
understanding that a plan will be con- 
sidered as meeting the provisions of the 
statute and regulations concerning re- 
fund of premiums if the master group 
annuity contract is amended and the ap- 
propriate dividend election made by the 
employer to accomplish the following re- 
sults on or before Dec. 31, 1943: 


Vesting of Annuities 


(a) In event of the unconditional dis- 
continuance of further annuity pur- 
chases under the group annuity contract 
(i. e., the employer is terminating his 
employe retirement annuity plan), all 
annuities in force under the group an- 
nuity contract on the date of discontinu- 
ance which were purchased by contribu- 
tions made by the employer in taxable 
years commencing after Dec. 31, 1941, 
will be completely vested in the employes 
irrespective of the employes’ continued 
employment with the employer and irre- 
spective of the cancellation of annuities 
purchased by an employe’'s own contribu- 
tions as a result of his subsequent exer- 
cise of his right to withdraw his own 
contributions, 

(b) As to annuities purchased in tax- 
able years commencing after Dee. $81, 
1941, and canceled prior to unconditional 
discontinuance of annuity purchases, the 
contract will not permit a cash refund 
to the employer and will stipulate that 
any credits to the employer on account 
of any such canceled annuities must be 
applied to the payment of premiums 
under the group annuity contract. 


Use of Dividends 


(c) Dividends. If the group annuity 
contract gives the employer the option 
to have the dividend payable in cash or 
applied to premium payments, the em- 
ployer must make an election automati- 
cally applying any dividends he may re- 
ceive to premiums due under the group 
annuity contract as long as the purchase 
of annuities is being continued under the 
group annuity contract. This means the 
employer can retain a cash dividend only 
if it was received after unconditional 
discontinuance of the further purchase 
of annuities. 

It is also our understanding that, if in 
a particular case it may not be possible 


Fe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Support Urged for Uniform 
Industrial Policy Bill 


called uniform 
before the In- 


In explaining the so 
industrial policy bill 
dustrial Section of 
the American Life 
Convention, Sydney 
F. Keeble, general 
counsel Life & Cas- 
ualty of Tennessee, 
stated the main 
purpose is not to 
require any or all 
companies to come 
up to a maximum 
or to provide a 
minimum, where 
one is in force. In 
the past improve- 
ments have usually Ss. F. Keeble 
been started by one 
or a few companies and have gradually 
permeated into a great majority, if not 
all of the business. 

Under these proposed minimum stand- 


ards all industrial policyholders could 
be guaranteed of the following  privi- 
leges: cash value after five years, non- 


forfeiture option after three years, 30 
days grace period, two year incontestable 
clause and reinstatement within two 
years after lapse. The great majority 
of industrial policyholders are now re- 
ceiving even greater privileges and some 
companies are allowing cash values after 
three years while others are giving non- 


for practical reasons to actually com- 
plete execution of the necessary contract 
amendment and election prior to Dee. 31, 
1943, there should be present by that 
date a definite undertaking between the 
employer and the insurance company 
that it is the intent to make such amend- 
ment and election effective retroactively 
as of that date. Naturally, any approval 
of a plan based upon such an undertak- 
ing will be provisional and subject to 
revocation if the undertaking is not car- 
ried out within a reasonable period. 

VIII. Miscellaneous, 

7. When an individual annuity contract 
without life insurance protection but 
with a provision for return of premiums 
to the trustee (not to employe’s benefi- 
ciary) in event of death before retire- 
ment is purchased through fixed annual 
premiums, the amount of such premiums 
paid by the employer must be discounted 
for mortality in computing his deduction. 





forfeiture options after six months or 
less, Mr. Keeble explained. The main 
thing regarding the uniform provisions 
is that in some states where there is no 
law or there are laws permitting lower 
standards, some insured will either now 
or hereafter be getting less than they 
are entitled to. The same reason for 
providing minimum guarantees for ordi- 
nary apply to industrial. 


Guarantees Reasonable Protection 


By adoption of this bill in such states 
having no requirements or less stringent 
requirements the policyholder will be 
guaranteed reasonable protection for his 
money. “From a financial viewpoint, if 
the company is not willing, or not able 
to substantially comply with the pro- 
visions of the proposal, it has no place 
in the business,” Mr. Keeble declared. 
However, he admitted that there are 
some differences of opinion as_ to 
whether all of the provisions are to the 
best interest of the policyholder, al- 
though there can be no argument over 
the general purpose concerned. 

There have been some arguments that 
cash surrender values are not in keeping 
with the progress of industrial in- 
surance with the idea that the coverage 
is fundamentally a burial policy and that 
the small amount of cash available 
would be of little value to the policy- 
holder. However cash surrender values 
are being granted in a great majority 
of cases and Mr. Keeble said he holds 
the view that an industrial policyholder 
is just as entitled to cash surrender value 
as though insured under ordinary con- 
tract. “I see no reason why he should 
not be individually free to decide the 
extent of and the necessity for protec- 
tion,’ Mr. Keeble commented. 


No Longer Funeral Business 


“It is highly desirable that we should 
rid our minds of the idea that this is 
a funeral business,”’ Mr. Keeble declared. 
The definite trend has been to bring in- 
dustrial contract into line with the ordi- 
nary contract. At least one company 
issues exactly the same contract both 
to ordinary and industrial policyholders 
with methods of payments ranging from 





American Life Convention Speakers 








B. B. HICKENLOOPER 


Governor B. Hickenlooper of Iowa 
was the speaker Thursday noon at the 
distinguished guest luncheon tendered 
by the American Life Convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Gov- 
ernor Hickenlooper is an outstanding 
man in his state and has a wide ac- 


FLOYD S. CHALMERS 


quaintance among insurance’ men. 
Floyd S. Chalmers of Toronto, executive 
vice-president MacLean Publishing Com- 
pany, was one of the speakers at the last 
session Thursday afternoon. His con- 
cern publishes “Maclean’s Magazine.” 
It does a general publication business. 
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Insurance Council 
Holds Conference 


Inasmuch as F. E. Spain of Birming- 
ham, vice-president Liberty National 
Life and chairman insurance section of 
American Bar Association, was in Chi- 
cago this week attending the Legal 
Section meeting of the American Life 


Convention, he called a meeting of the 
insurance council. There were present, 
V. J. Skutt, vice-president United 
senefit Life of Omaha; Thomas Wa- 
ters, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Edward Patterson, Columbia 
University Law School; H. S. Moser, 


Chicago attorney; R. H. Kastner, asso- 
ciate counsel American Life Conven- 
tion; John F. Handy, associate counsel 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; Chase M., 
Smith, general counsel Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty. 
annually to weekly. Naturally, the pre- 
mium is dependent upon the cost of col- 
lection. There has also been a tremen- 
dous development in the monthly pre- 
mium forms, reflecting the ciate in 
the industrial working conditions and 
earning power of wage earners. 
Voluntary Compliance Not Enough 


The proposed measure grew out of a 
request of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners that a com- 
mittee study the question of industrial 
insurance. This group in turn invited 
the cooperation of companies. Although 
some of the commissioners have re- 
quested voluntary compliance of com- 
panies operating in their states, “it is 
obvious that no program can _ succeed 
purely on voluntary compliance. The 
result must be that all states not now 
having legislation will ultimately have 
legislation of some type,” Mr. Keeble 
pointed out. The proposed bill has been 
carefully gone over by the insurance 
commissioners and company officials. It 
has been changed very little from the 
original committee draft. Mr. Keeble 
asked for a report of the Industrial Sec- 
tion favoring adoption of the bill in 
states where it is desirable. 

“As individual companies you have 
evidenced a high sense of duty in re- 
gard for your companies’ obligations,” 
Mr. Keeble pointed out. “Yet, through 
no fault of your own your business has 
been attacked. So long as you permit 
conditions to exist, which you would not 
personally condone, you cannot expect 
the attacks and criticisms of the busi- 
ness to subside.” 

In considering the necessity we the 
uniform industrial policy bill, Mr. Kee- 
ble pointed out that “we may as well 
admit that industrial insurance came in 
for sharp criticisms at the hands of some 
connected with the TNEC study.” The 
final report stating that industrial in- 
surance should correct the abuses that 
were charged to the business was more 
than a polite suggestion. In fact, it 
had a sort of “or else” implication. 
While Mr. Keeble said he wished to 
make it quite clear that he did not 
agree with the correctness of the im- 
plications, it would not be sensible to 
say that there are no abuses in_ the 
business. While the testimony before 
the TINEC brought out the shortcom- 
ings, in most cases these were excep- 
tions rather than the rule. For exam- 
ple, in regard to agency turnover and 
lapse ratio, experience of smaller com- 
panies in the throes of building were 
presented and the record does not show 
the average of the whole business. The 
testimony did not bring out the fact that 
policy benefits have been consistently 
liberalized; for example, the adding of 
double indemnity without extra cost. 


Don’t Distinguish Between Companies 


It doesn’t matter how liberal and fair 
an individual company is, it can’t escape 
criticism damage if others operate on 
a different policy, Mr. Keeble empha- 
sized. People don’t distinguish between 
companies; “we are all just ‘indus trial 
insurance’.” 


When industrial insurance was f- 
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augurated 60 years ago there was no 
protection for the small wage earner so 
caution necessitated the issuance of re- 
stricted policies. Since that time policy 
forms have been consistently liberalized 
by the companies themselves. There is 
4 definite trend to provide liberal and 
broader coverage, Mr. Keeble declared. 

Industrial contract has been brought 
nearer and nearer to the ordinary pol- 
icy and among the few remaining dis- 
tinctions are the lack of settlements op- 
tions, loan values and in some cases re- 
strictions as to asignments. It is a gen- 
eral belief at the present time these fea- 
tures are not essential in indutrial con- 
tracts and to add them would add to 
the cost without justifiable advantage to 
the policyholder. 

In reference to the higher cost of 
industrial insurance, Mr. Keeble pointed 
out that industrial rates are derived 
from the ordinary rates plus a loading 
to take care of the excess mortality and 
the cost of having the agent collect the 
premiums. Industrial mortality is defi- 
nitely improved but there is still an ex- 
cess mortality against standard ordinary 
business of about 20%. When mortal- 
ity improved, the companies introduced 
liberalizations and granted increased 
benefits which are equivalent to a re- 
duction in premium. At least on ordi- 
nary standards, the voluntary addition of 
disability and double indemnity benefits 
is equivalent to a reduction of approxi- 
mately 10% in the industrial premium. 
Mr. Keeble feels that it is far better to 
continually provide more coverage for 
the same premium than to reduce the 
premium by a few cents each week. 


Extra Cost Worth While 


Although there has been an additional 
expense because of the agency problem 
involved, Mr. Keeble feels that this ex- 
tra cost has been well worth while from 
the individual and economic standpoint. 
Without the industrial agency system 
there certainly would not be approxi- 
mately twice as many industrial policy- 
holders as there are ordinary. Where 
small premiums are payable on either 
the weekly or monthly basis, they must 
be called for if the business is to re- 
main in force. Industrial agents have 
been a tremendous factor in developing 
a sense of thrift and responsibility in 
those who require the protection. 

Those on the committee which ren- 
der the report on which the uniform 
policy is based are Eldon B. Stevenson, 
National Life & Accident, J. R. Leal 
and Clay Johnson, Interstate Life & Ac- 
cident and Mr. Keeble. 


Group Cover and Labor Unions 


LANSING, MICH. — Labor union 
locals, under the Michigan insurance 
laws pertaining to group coverages, are 
not subject to the new 1943 “discre- 
tionary group act”, in the opinion of the 
attorney general’s department. 

It had been thought possible that the 
act might apply to local union contracts 
under which there frequently is a con- 
siderable portion of an employe body 
in a given plant or having a common 
employer which goes uninsured. The 
law referring to unions states that “not 
less than 75% of such members may 
be so insured” (under a group contract) 
but that “when members apply and pay 
lor additional amounts of insurance, a 
smaller percentage of members may be 
insured for such additional amounts if 
they pass satisfactory medical examina- 
tion.” 

The attorney general ruled that the 
term “labor union” as used in the in- 
surance code embraces a local union. 
Under this opinion only the unorganized 
Portions of employe groups having 
union group insurance in effect, can be 
considered for group contracts under the 
discretionary group law. 





H. Bruce Palmer, general agent of 
Mutual Benefit Life, Flint, Mich., na- 
tional president of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, addressed 
a “bosses night” dinner meeting of the 


ae . 
Peoria, Ill, Junior Chamber of Com- 
lerce, 
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Field Man Gives Views on Logical 
Taxation of Life Insurance Estates 





Gerard Allen of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in Wichita, Kan., comments 
on a recent editorial in THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER as follows: 

“It has occurred to me you would be 
interested in an idea relative to estate 
taxes on life insurance. The special 
exemptions for life insurance payable to 
named beneficiaries, when they did 
apply, were justified, I believe, on the 
principle that payment of life insurance 
at death is not merely the transfer of 
accumulated wealth, but rather is an 
indemnification for loss of an economic 
value, and therefore, if taxed at all, 
should receive favorable tax treatment. 
On this principle money received as a 
fire insurance or health or accident in- 
surance claim is not taxable income. 

“When the special life insurance 
exemptions for estate tax did apply, 
there undoubtedly were abuses of the 
principle in that people, who were not 
insured to the amount of the exemp- 
tion, bought single premium or high 
annual premium policies in order to free 
from estate taxes substantial property 
or wealth previously accumulated. The 
element of indemnity could only be a 


minor part of the money paid at death; 
at most the excess of the face amount 
of the insurance over the reserve or 
cash value of the policies. Even with 
low annual premium forms of insurance 
the growing cash value represents a 
sound sinking fund accumulated prior to 
death which shrinks gradually the in- 
demnity element as the future ‘life value’ 
declines by reason of age. 


Sound Underwriting Principles 


“Sound life insurance can exist only 
with sound underwriting principles, pre- 
cluding, among other things, over-insur- 
ance of an individual. This makes it 
impossible for the beneficiaries to be 
more than partly indemnified for the 
loss of a ‘life value.’ It seems to me 
unjust that that indemnity be taxed in 
any way. 

“Therefore, I would urge that as a 
matter of logic and justice we might 
advocate that, rather than going back 
to an arbitrary exemption such as 
$40,000, we urge that the excess of all 
life insurance paid to named_benefi- 
ciaries by reason of death, over the cash 
value at time of death, be entirely ex- 


Illinois Chamber Slate 
for Directors Issued 


The nominating committee of the di- 
rectors of the Illinois chamber of com- 
merce has presented its recommenda- 
tions for district directors. In District 
No. 5 are two insurance men, G. R. Ken- 
dall of Evanston, president Washington 
National, and S. E. Moisant, local agent 
at Kankakee. In District No. 6, Chase 
M. Smith of Chicago, general counsel 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, is nomi- 
nated. 


Mutual Life’s Bond Sale Record 


Mutual Life’s home office employes 
and New York City agencies sold war 
bonds to 6,877 persons for a total of 
$3,100,000 in the Third War Loan drive. 
More than 82% of the entire organiza- 
tion sold at least one bond and more 
than 25% sold bonds to at least five 
persons. Awards for outstanding indi- 
vidual records will be made at a “Thank 
You” meeting Oct. 13. 





empt. I do not believe this principle 
could be easily abused and it would 
enable the Government to collect desired 
revenue with less danger to estate 
values.” 
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insurance 
realize that efficiency in selling is vital to the 
successful continuance of personal business. 
Each hour of time, each mile of gas and rub- 
ber must carry its share of the selling load. 
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Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





The LNL Organizer is a sales tool which 
boosts efficiency, makes Time Control easy. 
This simple booklet is helping LNL men sell 


with minimum time loss. 
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Paid Up U. S. Cover 
for Tax Refund 


WASHINGTON — Taxpayers would 
be given the option of taking postwar 
income tax refunds in the form of fully 
paid-up government life insurance if the 
proposal of Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau before the House ways and means 
committee is adopted. Depending on 
whether Congress decided to make the 
postwar credit $2,270,000,000 or $3,510,- 
000,000, the maximum refund would be 
$250 or $400. Only those taxpayers hav- 
ing incomes of $12,500 a year or more 
would be eligible for the maximum re- 
fund. ; 

The refund, based on the $250 max1- 
mum, would be 50% of the first $50 of 
tax, 25% of the next $50 of tax and 5% 
of the balance, subject to the $250 maxi- 
mum. 

Even the $400 maximum would not 
buy a very comprehensive program ot 
paid up life insurance and most taxpay- 
ers would not receive anywhere near 
that amount, but the danger is that once 
the pregram is set up it will be an easy 
next step to let citizens buy life insur- 
ance and to offer the ‘at cost” argument, 
ignoring the absorption of overhead ex- 
penses in the general cost of running 
the government. ; 

Life insurance people are studying the 
measure’s potentialities as well as its 
immediate effects. 

See Opposition in Senate 

Those close to the Washington scene 
believe that although there is a chance 
that the House ways and means com- 
mittee may approve some sort of a post- 
war credit including the provision that 
this may consist of paid-up government 
life insurance, it is quite certain that 
the Senate finance committee will not 
give such approval. The Treasury de- 
partment is getting the reputation of 
hatching a multiplicity of fantastic 
schemes. 

Most observers believe that any sort 
of a postwar credit can only be a delu- 
sion. With the monumental debt that 
is being created, tax rates will have to 
be maintained at a sacrificial rate for 
years to come and if the taxpayer, for 
instance, in 1948 is to get a credit on 
taxes paid in 1943, then he will have 
to pay a higher rate in 1948 than he 
would if he were not given such a 
credit. 

The Treasury department proposal to 
put the government into the life insur- 
ance business through the back door in 
this way has not yet caused more than 
a ripple of excitement in the business. 
The danger is foreseen, however, that 
this might constitute the beginning of 
an attempt to socialize the life insurance 
business. It would at least create a 
precedent and would enable the advo- 
cates of government insurance to talk 
in terms of extending government in- 
surance rather than entering a new field. 
However, in view of the fact that so 
many schemes are being advanced these 
days, the business will probably wait to 
see whether this particular scheme gets 
more than short shrift from Congress 
before going into the battle in a serious 
way. 

What the life insurance interests de- 
sire and what they believe is eminently 
sound is a provision for income tax 
credits on account of life insurance pre- 
mium obligations and that is the goal 
towards which they are striving. 


Morgenthau’s Statement 


The section of Secretary Morganthau’s 
statement to the ways and means com- 
mittee dealing with the postwar refund 
proposal was as follows: 

“Such a refund should benefit princi- 
pally the lower-income groups and 
might be in the range of between 2 and 
3.5 billion. If such a device should 
be used it is suggested that the tax- 
payer be permitted to purchase with 
his refund credit a fully paid-up life in- 
surance policy. There should also be a 
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Established, Haldeman Says 





For those interested in having a gen- 
eral understanding of pension trusts 
rather than for the few who wish to 
qualify as experts in the field, Warner 
IF. Haldeman, associate counsel of Penn 
Mutual Life, outlined portions of the 
law and regulations before the Legal 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Under former revenue acts and regu- 
lations pension trusts and _ pension 
annuities were not treated together as 
they are under the new law, Mr. Halde- 
man said. Under the pension trust pro- 
visions of the old law, as under the 1942 
act, employers were permitted to deduct 
their contributions, and the employes 
were taxed only when they actually 
received retirement benefits if the em- 
ployes’ benefits were deferred, if the 
trust provided for payment of reason- 
able benefits, and if the employer could 
not recover any amounts deposited until 
all obligations to employes had been 


fulfilled. 
Must Have a Plan 


Under the new law deferred compen- 
sation may be granted without the im- 
position of current tax liability upon the 
recipients only if it is provided under 
a definite plan. The plan must be a 
written one and must be permanent as 
distinguished from a temporary pro- 
gram. This does not mean that an 
employer which sets up a pension plan 
for its employes may not discontinue its 
contributions at some time in the future 
if changed circumstances make it impos- 
sible or inexpedient for it to continue, 
but it must not enter into the plan with 
the idea of discontinuing it as soon as 
it has been funded sufficiently to take 
care of a few older highly-paid employes 
or executives. 

The plan must be for the exclusive 
benefit of employes or their beneficiaries, 
Mr. Haldeman said. The only amount 
which the employer may ever recapture 
is the residue, if any, which may be due 
to erroneous actuarial computations. 
Under former laws it was possible for 
the employer to get back a substantial 
portion of its contributions in the nature 
of refunds resulting from early deaths 
or unusual turn-over among employes, 
but now all such sums must be applied 
for the benefit of the employes remain- 
ing in the plan. 


Rules on Discrimination 


The law provides that the require- 
ment that the plan be not discrimina- 
tory will be met if the plan is designated 
by the employer as intended to benefit 
either 70% or more of all employes or 
80% of eligible employes if 70% or 
more are eligible, he pointed out. 

The law provides that the classifica- 
tion shall not be considered discrimina- 
tory merely because it excludes wage 
earners or is limited to salaried or 
clerical employes, nor because contribu- 
tions and benefits differ by reason of 
any retirement benefits created under 











special provision permitting the immedi- 
ate use for tax payment of any post- 
war credit in cases where the taxpaper’s 
income has not increased substantially.” 

Morgenthau also included another 
proposal which would be of vital con- 
cern to the life insurance business if 
enacted. He asked for a reduction in 
the estate tax exemption—which now 
includes life insurance as well as the 
general estate—from $60,000 to $40,000 
and increases in estate and gift taxes 
“throughout the scale.’ He estimated 
that this would bring in an additional 
$400 million a year. He said that the 
total contribution of the estate tax has 
been “unduly small.” 

Morgenthau paid tribute to the non- 
inflationary character of life insurance 
premiums, saying that “there are of 
course other non-inflationary savings, 
such as life insurance. . .” 


state or federal law. This somewhat 
liberal provision opened the door to 
employers interested primarily in pro- 
viding for their salaried employes rea- 
sonable retirement incomes — supple- 
mentary to their social security bene- 
fits. 

Closes Open Door 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
apparently saw the open door and pro- 
ceeded to close it by introducing the 
“integration” test in their formal regu- 
lations, issued July 8, 1943. The regu- 
lations themselves do little more than 
state the integration principle, which is 
that a pension plan must not provide 
relatively or proportionately greater 
benefits for employes earning above a 
specified salary than for those below 
unless the relative or proportionate 
differences are approximately offset by 
the retirement benefits provided by the 
social security act. 

The bureau published a comprehen- 
sive set of rules on what the integration 
test is and how it works. In comparing 
the benefits provided by a pension plan 
with those provided for lower salaried 
employes under the social security act, 
the total social security benefits may be 
considered as 150% of the primary in- 
surance benefit. A plan supplementing 
the social security act will not be 
deemed discriminatory merely because, 
for administrative convenience, it pro- 
vides a reasonable minimum benefit not 
to exceed $20 a month. 


Provision of Ceilings 


The new law provides three separate 
ceilings, any one or combination of 
which may be applied to determine the 
amount of employer contributions which 
shall be considered allowable income tax 
deductions in cases of pension trusts 
which qualify as non-discriminatory 
trusts providing reasonable retirement 
benefits for employes and their benefi- 
ciaries exclusively. These ceilings, or 
methods of funding are: Flat 5%, the 
advantages of which are that employer 
is certain at outset, without delay, that 
the amount of his contribution will be 
approved, and that actuarial data to 
justify annual deductions will be re- 
quired only for the second year and each 
fifth year thereafter; the level method 
and the normal cost plus past service 
cost. 

Mr. Haldeman discussed employers’ 
deductions for income tax purposes. 

If contracts purchased on the lives of 
employes by a trustee or employer 
include an element of life insurance 
protection, that portion of the premiums 
attributable to the cost of the insurance 
protection constitutes income to the 
employes for the year in which paid, he 
said. If pension or annuity payments 
are continued after death of the employe 
to his beneficiary, she will be required 
to include them in her taxable income 
to the same extent as the deceased em- 
ploye would have included them in his 
taxable income had he continued to live. 


Attitude Toward Life Portion 


Representatives of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue have advised, informally, 
that in the case of death benefits under 
retirement contracts including life insur- 
ance protection, the net amount of the 
life insurance, which will be the amount 
over and above the reserve available at 
the date of death, will be exempt from 
income tax, but the amount of the 
reserve will be subject to income tax 
as a long-term capital gain to the bene- 
ficiary if paid in one sum or in full, 
as ordinary income, if paid in install- 
ments over a period of years. 

Until a year ago the law books had 
very little to say on the subject of pen- 
sion trusts and pension annuities, Mr. 
Haldeman stated, and what they had 
said had not played any great part in 
the mapping of a course to guide the 
few farsighted employers who had 
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Bright C.L.U. Future 


NEW YORK-—Straws in the wind 
particularly the interest in better com. 
pensation methods and the stress on 
quality of business, forecast a brighter 
future for the C.L.U. movement, said 
J. Roger Hull, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies of Mutual Life, in aq- 
dressing the New York City C.L.U. 
chapter. Mr. Hull urged his audience 
to join with management in_ bringing 
about the professional standards “which 
are much talked about but which, I am 
afraid, are not yet fully earned.” He 
quoted a statement to the effect that a 
professional status cannot be attained 
by proclamation. 


Coverage for Masses 


Life insurance men must keep in step 
with changing times, he said. After the 
war, everything will be directed at doing 
things better and cheaper and it will be 
necessary for life insurance selling to 
move with this trend. He predicted 
that because of paying for the war 
taxes will continue high for many years 
after the war but that the proportion of 
people with a good average income will 
be large and that the job of life insur- 
ance will be to provide coverage for the 
masses, who will have more money than 
in the past and steady employment. 

Of new compensation plans, on which 
many companies are working, Mr. Hull 
said that he did not believe it is pos- 
sible to give the agents a bigger slice 
of the pie but that what is needed is a 
redistribution of commission income 
that will pay the professional insurance 
man more and pay less to the man 
who comes into the business for a 
while and then drifts on into something 
else. Also, he said, a plan should pro- 
vide for stabilization of the agent’s in- 
come and for retirement income. 








established formal retirement plans to 
provide for the employes who were 
growing old in their service. No doubt 
the scarcity of formal plans explains the 
brevity of the law. 


Situation Has Changed 


During the past year the picture has 
changed, both as to the number of plans 
in effect and the volume of the law. 
The tendency of employers toward the 
adoption of such plans as a tax avoid- 
ance measure rather than as a means of 
providing reasonable retirement benefits 
tor their employes was responsible for 
the inclusion of the somewhat complex 
restrictions in the new law and regula- 
tions. Certainly the law now provides 
a very definite pattern for future retire- 
ment plans. It is true that there 1s 
ample room within the pattern for many 
variations or trimmings, but the outline 
has been prescribed and it must be fol- 
lowed. 

The employer who wishes to secure 
the right to deduct his contributions and 
at the same time defer the tax liabili- 
ties of his employes must enter into a 
definite written plan providing a perma- 
nent program which has for its purpose 
the payment of reasonable retirement 
benefits to his employes in general. 


Main Outlines Clear 


The main outlines of the pattern seem 
to be reasonably clear, he said, and it 
should not be too difficult to stay within 
them in constructing new plans, 
although it may not prove easy in all 
cases to reconstruct old plans which 
were established without the aid or hin- 
drance of a legally prescribed pattern. 

As yet there have been no published 
rulings on actual cases to indicate the 
manner in which the new law is to be 
administered by the pension group otf 
the Internal Revenue Department. 
However, judging from the experience 
of the several life insurance representa- 
tives who have met with representatives 
of the bureau for the purpose of secur- 
ing an informal clarification of the 
formal regulations, “we have every rea- 
son to anticipate the issuance of fair 
and reasonable rulings,” he said. 
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“Time” Mecwsine 
Takes a Look at 
Life Insurance 


Under the heading “Boom and 
Britches,’ Time magazine in its issue 
of Oct. 4 discusses the present prosperity 
of the life insurance business and com- 
ments on its future. 

“Ic the life insurance business getting 
too big for its 100-year-old britches?” 
Time asks. “Even some traditionalists, 
ina U. S. business noted for the especial 
depth of the moss on its back, are asking 
such questions. 

“The life companies now have $36,- 
000,000,000 in assets, the world’s second 
ereatest pool of private capital (first: 
U. S. commercial banks),” Time notes. 

“About 30% of the total is concentrated 
in government bonds. Furthermore, 75% 
of all new investments made this year 
are in governments. 

“State laws and sound old insurance 
practice restrict insurance companies to 
gilt-edged, low income investments. 
Thus many economists and most new 
dealers are sickened at the sight of such 
a vast pool of capital not engaged in the 
prime purpose of capital—risk taking. 


Investment Pool Is Suggested 


“In this impasse, some insurance 
thinkers have been looking for a new, 
constructive answer,’ Time comments. 


“One idea that is causing conservatives 
to harrumph in the insurance board 
rooms: That an investment pool for new 
or expanding industry be formed,- with 
insurance companies supplying — the 
‘senior’ capital. Effect: A kind of pri- 
vately owned R.F.C. Likelihood: little; 
the insurance business as a whole is do- 
ing too well as it is to be receptive to 
radical new tinkering.” 


The insurance business “is fat,’ Time 
states. In the first eight months, the 
companies wrote $5,531,393,000 in new 


business, more than in any eight months 
since 1937. The 67,000,000 U. S. citizens 
with life policies now own approximately 
$133,000,000,000, 30% more than the to- 
tal in 1929, and almost five times the na- 


tional coverage just before the first 
world war broke out. 


Comments on Industrial 


Time points out that industrial is down 
and ordinary up, and that this is a good 
thing for the companies because indus- 
trial is more expensive for the same cov- 
erage, and has been “a politically fruit- 
ful target of insurance haters for 40 
vears.” Surrenders are at an all time 
low, war prosperity has increased the 
value and earning power of manv insur- 
ance investments, notably railroad bonds, 
and has helped the industry get out from 
under its “crushing load of sour farm 
mortgages and foreclosed farms. 

“Since Pearl Harbor, no industry 
had the government competition 
insurance has had—nor heen so 
inely pleased to have it.” Time 


has 
that 
genu- 
states. 





WANTED 


Group Insurance Man 


Experienced in all phases of group cas- 
ualty coverages, by large midwest cas- 
ualty company planning to enter group 
field. Prefer man with Home Office ex- 


perience. Give full details. Replies will 
be kept strictly confidential. Address 
T-24, The National Underwriter, 175 W. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 











OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Consistently successful Life Insurance A 

gent 
po 40-45. With sufficient capital, wishes to 
Aonsider increased opportunity of General 
‘gency Management. ig | to T-20, The Na- 
tional Underwriter, 175 W - Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 
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“re Medical Man 
to Mark 40th Year 


Dr A. E. 


director of 





medical 
Chi- 


assistant 
Equitable Society in 
cago, will mark his 40th year with 
the company March 1, 1944. He has 
watched the development of life insur- 
ance during its greatest period and in 
that time has seen a number of improve- 
ments in the methods of medically ex- 
amining applicants for life insurance. A 
closer measurement of heart and blood 
conditions with the electro-cardiogram 
and tests for diabetes blood conditions 
has enabled the insurance doctor to sal- 
vage quite a number of cases that in the 
old days would have been declined with- 
out hesitation. 

The diabetes tests alone have ac- 
counted for a number of salvaged cases, 
Dr. Sherrill said. It used to be that 
when a trace of diabetes was discovered, 
the applicant was turned down. Nowa- 
days various degrees of this condition 
can be determined and the life company 
will take those in some of the stages of 
development at standard rates and some 
at substandard, and will reject a good 
deal fewer than formerly. With modern 
heart tests the doctors are able to dis- 
tinguish between conditions that are 
serious and those which justify the com- 
pany in underwriting the risk. 

Dr. Sherrill was educated at New 
York University and Cornell, and was 
trained in New York City hospitals. 
One of his associates in a New York 
hospital was the son of the Equitable 
Society medical director, and he joined 
the company at the home office. In 1909 
he went to Pittsburgh in charge of the 
medical department there. He was ap- 
pointed assistant medical director at the 
home office in 1911, and in 1917 went to 
Chicago in charge of the medical de- 
partment, where he has been since. 

The company today has between 4,000 
and 5,000 examining ‘doctors in the eight 
states which Dr. Sherrill supervises 
Quite a number of doctors have “gradu- 


Sherrill, 


ated” under Dr. Sherrill’s tutelage, in- 
cluding Dr. R. A. McDermott, who is 
in charge of medical work for New 


York Life in Chicago; Dr. A. B. King, 
in charge for Prudential in Chicago; Dr. 
3. C. Syverson, assistant medical direc- 
tor at the home office of Equitable So- 
ciety, and others. 


“By last Monday the U. S. 
had sold 12,500,000 policies to some 
7,650,000 individuals representing $90,- 
000,000,000 of insurance, two- thirds as 
much as all private companies put to- 
gether. But the private companies love 
it; none wanted the extra risk of cover- 
ing service men anyway. The main ef- 
fect will be to accustom more men to 
carrying life insurance—and more of it. 

This should give the insurance sales- 
men of the next decade a great head 
start on a rich future.” 


Government 


Pacific Mutual Fall Contest 


matched on a quota 
basis to maintain keen competition, 
agencies of Pacific Mutual throughout 
the country opened the renewal of their 
traditional fall inter-agency production 


Paired off and 


contest Oct. 4. This year’s drive, both 
in theme and _ recognitions, ties in 
closely to the winning of the war. The 


stimulus of match competition between 
agencies is expected to step up still fur- 
ther the production increases Pacific 
Mutual has recorded this year to date. 





Big Record for Appleby 


The President's month campaign of 
Ohio National Life made a spectacular 
beginning with field men submitting 
more than one million dollars of busi- 
ness in honor of President T. W. Apple- 
by’s birthday Oct. 2. More than 300 
agents submitted one or more applica- 
tions as a memento of the occasion. Ray 
Hodges, superintendent of agencies, 
made the presentation to President 
Appleby of the special cards which ac- 
companied the applications. 


“Tell People” Bat 
Wary to Justify 
Insurance Setup 


Accident & Health 
Milwaukee at the an- 
nual meeting on “Insurance the Ameri- 
can Way,’ James F. Ramey, executive 
vice-president and secretary of Wash- 
ington National, declared that accident 
and health and life insurance, which he 
characterized as “human insurance,” if 
the public is properly informed, can 
justify itself so thoroughly to the Ameri- 
can people that they are not likely to 
discard it in favor of any governmentally 
operated plan. 

He said that insurance men _ have 
learned as their first lesson to rely on 
the law of averages. “We know that 
you can not take an individual risk and 
establish therefrom rates, coverages, etc. 


Addressing the 
Underwriters of 


We know that it takes hundreds of thou- 
sands of risks to establish a workable 
average. The same is true concerning 
any approach to the subject of profits, 
claims, dividends, commissions and all 
other factors included in the expenditure 
of the insurance dollar. Contrary to a 
belief in certain official quarters, there 
are only 100 cents in a dollar and no 
wizardry or starry-eyed theorist can ex- 
tract another penny therefrom. 


Public Entitled to Know 


“It is not enough that the public 
should be satisfied with their policies, 
with the coverage and the rates and the 
service they receive through the agents 
and the home office. The public is en- 
titled to know that the capital invested 
in this business is not exacting too heavy 
a toll and it is our job and your job to 
inform ourselves and relay this informa- 
tion to the public. The public will weigh 
the facts from this institutional approach 
and will not be influenced seriously by 








SALES “BRIEFS” 


FOR THE BROKER 





A BOOK THAT WILL HELP YOU REACH 
THE GROWING “PENSION” MARKET 


The steadily increasing interest in employee retirement 


plans presents an unusual opportunity to those equipped to sell 


this form of coverage. 


The need is almost universal, and a 


great deal more of this coverage would be sold if the issue were 
not so often clouded by the technicalities during initial dis- 


cussions. 


Realizing this, Connecticut General has printed a new book, 
“Problem or Opportunity,” which is specifically aimed to pre- 
sent the general background of employee pension or retirement 


plans. 
employer and employee 


necessary to meet different situations . . 


It points out why such plans are advantageous to both 


why different types of plans are 
how to go about 


the preliminary steps so that the plan can be installed most 
efficiently, and many other practical, simply explained steps 
that should precede the installation of a retirement plan for 


employees. 


This book deliberately avoids technicalities, but aims rather 


to sell the client on the idea of employee retirement plans. We 
are sure that you would find it an unusually valuable sales aid 


in presenting this form of coverage to your clients. 


Your copy 


will be sent promptly on request. 


* 


* 


* 


Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard 
program offers you a real opportunity to 
enlarge the scope of your market and reduce 


SUB-STANDARD 


your rejection rate. 


The Company con- 


siders sub-standard contracts to cover extra 


COVERAGE 


mortality rated up to 500% 


(five times the 


normal mortality rate). 


CONNECTICUT 
GENEKAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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“a 


exceptional cases, realizing that excep- 
tions simply prove the rule. 

“It will be up to the proponents of 
compulsory state insurance to make 
themselves equally clear and convincing 
about the merits of their own schemes 
and the faults of the private enterprise 
system of insurance which they would 
displace.” 

Dividends Less Than Taxes 

He said that one of the favorite criti- 
cisms concerns the alleged extravagant 
dividends paid by insurance companies. 
In that connection he presented figures 
to show that a much larger part of the 
premium dollar goes for taxes than for 
dividends, citing figures compiled by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and those in the 
1943 edition of the Argus Casualty 
Chart. He referred to a talk he had 
given before the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference in 1924, in which 
he spoke of the heavy burden of taxes, 
but declared that in comparison with 
present taxing authorities, those in that 
day were “pikers,” as taxes on insur- 
ance dollars have more than doubled in 
the past two decades. 

“T do not believe that the public can 
be easily convinced that insurance com- 
panies charged with responsibility of 
furnishing them the proper security have 
been derelict in this matter,” he said. 
“They naturally ask the question and 
they are entitled to know what becomes 
of their premium dollar, and when they 
find that a much larger portion of it 
goes for taxes than for dividends to 
reimburse investors for the risk they 
take, that phase of the matter will re- 
solve itself strongly in favor of insur- 
ance the American way.” 

Gilbert Diehl President 

These officers were elected: President, 
Gilbert A. Diehl, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance; first vice-president, Stanley Oly- 
niec, Washington National; second vice- 
president, Clifford C. Raisbeck, Great 
Northern Life; secretary-treasurer, Leo 
E. Packard, Loyal Protective Life, who 


was named for the sixth consecutive 
year. 
New directors are A. L. Anderson, 


Massachusetts Protective; W. A. Kempf, 
Old Line Life; E. G. Malone, Time; 
Harry W. Melander, North American 
Life & Casualty; E. H. Mueller, Pacific 
Mutual; G. Verne Randall, Wisconsin 
National Life, and A. A. Veitenhaus, 
Dick & Reuteman agency. Mr. Veiten- 
haus has been acting president the past 
year since R. L. Paddock, Time, who 
was elected at the last annual meeting, 
entered service. 


Army Camp Unlicensed 
Selling Issue in Cal. 


The selling to men in uniform of life 
insurance without war clause by small 
companies not licensed in states where 
the army camps in which they are soli- 
citing business are located has become 
something of an issue in California. The 
question has arisen in a number of 
other states and the Wisconsin insurance 
authorities were particularly aggressive 
in trying to control the situation. 

In California it is said that in one 
camp more than 300 policies were sold 
by a company that is not admitted to the 
state and has assets of only about $4,000. 

These non-admitted companies take 
the position that if they secure the per- 
mission of the commanding officer of 
any camp they may sell insurance within 
that enclave and that the matter is then 
removed from state jurisdiction. At- 
torney-general Kenny of California, 
however, earlier this year gave an opin- 
ion that any non-admitted insurer and 
any unlicensed agent, broker or solicitor 
who transacts insurance business within 
any federally owned enclave is guilty of 
violating the provisions of the California 
insurance code and subject to the pen- 
alties. 

The attention of the California insur- 
ance department has been called to the 
situation and it is endeavoring in col- 
laboration with military authorities to ar- 
rive at a solution. 
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‘Pilot Life Is Biggest War Bond Buyer in Meme State 








—. 

Emry C. Green, president of Pilot vidual or corporate purchase of war state chairman of the War Finance 
Life, is shown accepting delivery of bonds in North Carolina for the third Committee (left), and J. Warmath 
$6,000,000 of war bonds purchased by war loan drive. Delivering the bonds and William M. York, county chairman 
his company. This was the largest indi- are C. T. Leinbach, Winston-Salem, and city chairman respectively. 








Analyzes Mutual 


Life's Public 
Relations Work 


Public relations is a term often mis- 
taken'y used to describe what is merely 
publicity work, Clifford B. Reeves, as- 
sistant to the president of Mutual Life 
of New York, told the Keystone group 
of the Life Advertisers Association at a 
meeting in Philadelphia. A program of 
public relations must determine tne 
public’s likes and dislikes; adjust in- 
ternal procedures wherever possible to 
meet the public’s views, and tell the 
story of improved operation and serv- 
ice to the public through advertising, 
publicity and related activities. 

Mr. Reeves said Mutual Life conducts 
periodic public opinion surveys covering 
the general public, company policyhold- 
ers, its own agents, its employes, and 
agents of other companies, to determine 
reaction to the company’s operation and 
to general life insurance matters. 

These studies, Mr. Reeves - said, 
showed unsuspected public irritation at 
many generally accepted practices which 
were easy to correct once the public’s 
attitude was known. They revealed pub- 
lic belief that there is too much red 
tape in life insurance. There also was 


wide complaint that companies in 
printed forms and correspondence re- 
sort to technical language incompre- 


hensible to policyholders, which breeds 
ill-will and mistrust. The majority of 
policyholders did not have any clear 
understanding of fundamental life in- 
surance matters which those in the busi- 
ness assume everyone’ understands. 
Only 42% of Mutual Life policyholders 
understood what a “mutual company 
is. 

Object to Sales Methods 


Although 93% 
agents they did business with were 
capable and well qualified for their 
work, 40% objected to their ways of 


of the public said 


doing business, he said. This presents 
a public relations job for the entire 
business. 

Mutual Life’s surveys, Mr. Reeves 
said, have served as a basis for many 
internal adjustments. Many policy- 


holder services have been improved and 
speeded up. New simplified policy 
forms have been issued, and hundreds 
of other printed forms and form letters 





have been revised and simplified. Com- 
plaint correspondence and information 
inquiries have been given special han- 


dling. General correspondence methods 
have been humanized. The company 
will issue a complete correspondence 


manual for use by all home office de- 
partments and agencies. A new per- 
sonnel program was instituted, and an 
employe magazine established because 
of the bearing of employes’ attitude on 
company’s relations with policyholders 
and public. A publicity program was 
instituted to acquaint the public and 
agency offices and agents with the 
changes made, he said. 


Equitable of Ia. Employes 
Put 14.8% in War Bonds 


Equitable Life of Iowa home office 
employes, numbering 325, are enrolled 
100% under the payroll allotment plan, 
whereby in September there was in- 
vested in war bonds more than 14.8% 
of the total monthly payroll. 

This 100% participation has been 
maintained since August, 1942, and in 
each month more than 10% of the total 
monthly payroll has been so allotted. 

Equitable of Iowa, as a company, pur- 
chased $14,000,000 of government bonds 
in September. That raised to $35,635,- 
000 its 1943 purchase of government 
securities, and increased to $70,524,550 
its total investment in government 
bonds. 


Honor Cincinnati Blood Donors 


The Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation is offering a suitably engraved 
plaque to the agency making the largest 
number of blood donations per eligible 
employe to the Red Cross blood donors’ 
service during the year beginning Oct. 
1, 1943. In this effort to increase the 
donations by members of local agencies, 
William B. Hardy, New England Mu- 
tual, president of the association, has 
arranged for a placard for each agency’s 
bulletin board. A_ star will be placed 
on the placard for each donation made 
by eligible employes during the year. 
The qualification “eligible” is put in be- 
cause certain people are not able to 
participate in this work because of 
physical condition or age. 


A four-page mailing piece tells acci- 
dent insuranc? prospects why home is a 
ee place. Get samples from The 

H. Bu'letins, 420 E. 4th = St., 
Sinclenati 2, Ohio. 


Program Features 
for Agency Officers 
and Bureau 


How several companies are meeting 
present-day agency problems and what 
plans they are making for future opera- 
tions will be the theme running through 
the first day’s program of the Agency 
Officers and Research Bureau annual 
meeting in Chicago. These reports will 
be delivered at the first official session 
of the three-day meeting which wiil con- 
vene at the Edgewater Beach Hotel at 
2 p. m. Nov. 16. 


The meeting will open unofficially 
with a luncheon at 12:30 at which a 


large group of the members and guests 
of the two organizations are expected to 
be present. 

At the opening session the chairman 
will be R. E. Irish, president of Union 
Mutual, who is the "chairman of the Re- 
search Bureau’s executive committee. 
The first speaker will be B. N. Wood- 
son, the Research Bureau's assistant 
manager, “Planning for Progress.” 

Fo.lowing the report of the nominat- 
ing committee of the Research Bureau, 
which will suggest candidates for the 
five places on the board, F. Hobert 
Haviland, vice-president of Connecticut 
General, will discuss his company’s plan 
of operation under the title “A Flexible 
Blueprint.” The third address will be 
by Ray E. Fuller, agency vice-president 
of the Equitable of Kowa, on °°... Ace 
cording to Plan.” Mr. Fu ler will de- 
scribe the underlying pattern of agency 
operation which his company is follow- 
ing with considerable success R. 
Jenkins, sales director ior Northwest- 
ern National, will be the final speaker 
on “Tomorrow Will Be What We Make 
It Today.” 

The morning and evening of Nov. 16 
will see much activity on the part of the 
various governing boards of the orgat- 
izations and the several working com- 
mittees . The Research "ureau’s com- 
mittees on persistent business and 
agency field costs will meet Tuesday 
morning, as wi:l the agency practice 
committee of the Life Agency Officers. 
That evening the new Research Bureau 
board will meet and there will be the 
traditional dinner mectinge of the Re- 
search Bureau member commanies hav- 
ing less than $150 mill'on of ordinary 1n- 
surance in force. 
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Gets “Sure Protection” for His Folks 
and $1,000 Check at Age 96 








Henry Bruce Morgan of Peoria, IIl., 
who is one of the few life policyholders 
who has lived to maturity of an ordinary 
life policy, received a check for face 
value of his $1,000 policy from Penn 
Mutual Life on his 96th birthday. The 
check was presented to Mr. Morgan in 
Penn Mutual's Peoria office by Dustin 
D. Miler of the agency. Mr. Morgan 
has the distinction of being the only one 
of Penn Mutual’s 550,000 policyholders 
who was born in 1847, the same year 
the company was founded. The policy 
was written 56 years ago. 

Mr. Morgan also has a policy with 
the National Life of Vermont for $2,500 
which will mature next February. 

Mr. Morgan is a firm advocate of life 
insurance and considers it a fine invest- 
ment. Asked how he came to purchase 
his first policy he answered he wanted 
the insurance as “sure protection for my 
folks.” 


Born in Log House’ 


Born in a log house near Flemings- 
burg, Ky., Mr. Morgan started to school 
when eight years of age, walking two 
miles through fields and forests to a 
little schoolhouse. He moved to Illinois 
in 1862 and located near Champaign. He 
went to Peoria three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. When he was 21 he left the 
farm and went to work for the Railway 
Express Company, then the United 
States Express Company. He was on 
the road as a messenger and stayed at 
that job until an engine blew up in the 
depot at Indianapolis, tearing out the 
whole of the west end of the old depot. 
Mr. Morgan decided to quit while the 
quitting was good, having passed 
through that terrifying incident and sev- 
eral other accidents. 


Postmaster by Cleveland 


He then went with the Woodruff Ice 
Company at Peoria, operated by the fa- 
ther of E. N. Woodruff, present mayor 
of Peoria, and was with that firm 16 


years. From that he became postmas- 
ter of Peoria for four years, his appoint- 
ment being made by President Grover 
Cleveland. Next, he became managing 





Dustin D. Miller presents Henry B. Mor- 
gan (right) with $1,000 check. 


director of the Peoria Water Works 
Company and remained in that capacity 
for the following 20 years. 

Mr. Morgan retired from business life 
in 1918 and since then he has traveled 
widely. Today he is in fine health and 
on the go every day. 

He recently wrote to President John 
A. Stevenson of Penn Mutual advising 
him that he had passed the 96 mark and 
that his secret of longevity is to “work 
hard and stay sober.” Mr. Stevenson re- 
plied, congratulating Mr. Morgan on his 
long life and on his vigorous philoso- 
phies. 








Review of Decisions 
Given by Benson 


Maurice E. Benson, assistant counsel 
American Life Convention, gave a re- 
view of the chief decisions of the year 
at the meeting of the Legal Section. 
_He asserted that the cases of greatest 
significance to life companies decided 
during the past year were Polish Na- 
tional Alliance vs. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (136 F. (2nd) 175, 48 A.L.C. 
236), and United States vs. Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association et al. (49 
A.L.C. 58), both now before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. In the Polish Alliance 
case the U. S. circuit court of appeals 
held the Alliance to be a life company 
and its operations in interstate com- 
merce and therefore subject to the na- 
tional labor relations act. In the South- 
eastern Underwriters case the U. S. dis- 
trict court at Atlanta upheld previous 
Supreme Court opinions stating insur- 
ance 1s not commerce. 

As indicative of the Supreme Court's 
attitude in extending the scope of the 
commerce clause in such matters, Mr. 
Benson called attention to two recent 
decisions, Hoopeston Canning Co. vs. 
Pink, Supt. of Insurance, which held 
that a reciprocal which insured against 
fire and related risks and whose attor- 
neys in fact were located in Illinois, 
might constitutionally be made subject 
to New York insurance laws as a con- 
dition of insuring property in New York, 
and American Medical Association vs. 
United States (63 S. Ct. 326, 48 A.L.C. 
1) wherein the medical association and 
the medical society of the District of 
Columbia were indicted and convicted 
of conspiring to violate Section 3 of the 
herman act, 

Mr. Benson called attention to three 


cases which construed war clauses of 
policies during the past year, Stankus 
vs. New York Life, frequently referred 
to as the “Reuben James” case, West 
vs. Palmetto State Life, decided by the 
South Carolina supreme court and in- 
volving double indemnity clauses, and 
Parker vs. Metropolitan Life, a Canadian 
case decided by the supreme court of 
Nova Scotia which was called upon to 
decide whether the insured’s death oc- 
curred within the “home area” defined 
in his life policy. 

Mr. Benson commented upon various 
tax cases that appeared in the “Legal 
Bulletin” during the past year, including 
Equitable Society vs. Helvering, wherein 
the company was permitted to deduct 
interest payment included in optional 
settlement payments, even though the 
settlement option was selected by the 
insured—a decision contrary to the hold- 
ing of the third circuit court of appeals 
in Penn Mutual Life vs. Commission 
(92 F. (2nd) 962), decided several years 
ago. 


Premium Tax Cases 


He mentioned the cases involving pre- 
mium taxes in California, Florida, New 
York and Oklahoma. In New York the 
New York tax on premiums received by 
a company from policyholders in states 
where the company was not authorized 
to do business, and which premiums 
were not subject to tax elsewhere, was 
upheld. The Oklahoma case upheld the 
validity of the law increasing the pre- 
mium tax from 2% to 4% beginning in 
1941. Mr. Benson called attention to 
the dismissal of the suit filed by former 
policyholders against 17 mutual life com- 
panies in Illinois, claiming the right to 
share in undistributed surplus funds held 
by the companies. The surplus funds 
were alleged to have accumulated during 
the former policyholders’ so-called mem- 


bership in the companies. A former suit 
instituted in the federal court by the 
same policyholders was dismissed. The 
state court case is now on appeal to 
the Illinois appellate court. 


Guardian Life Chicago Rally 


Guardian Life held a regional meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago this week at which were pres- 
ent general agents from the central 
west. From the home office there were 
present President James A McLain, 
Vice-president F. F. Weidenborner, 
Agency Directors Jack Slattery and 
George Mendes, Medical Director Wil- 








liam Bender and Agency Assistant 
Beatrice Jones. 
Herbert Grier No. 1 Man 

Herbert Grier of the Edw. Bailey 


agency, Philadelphia, of Equitable So- 
ciety, was the leading agent in personal 
production in his company for August. 
His volume for the month places Mr. 
Grier in fourth place among Equitable 
group millionaires on a paid for basis 
for the first eight months. Mr. Grier 
has been connected with Equitable 16 
years. 





The Unique Manual-Digest gives 
“everything you need on a case.” $5 from 
National Underwriter. 
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G. o lene Sees | 
Favorable Market 
After the War 


NEW YORK—tThe science of sales- 


manship will change after this war, as 


it has changed with other great emer- 
gencies, and there is no doubt that the 
science of selling among the life insur- 
ance fraternity will be in the vanguard 
of this great development, just as al- 
ways, said G. F. Johnston, third vice- 


president of Metropolitan Life at the 
first fall meeting of the New York City 
Life Underwriters Association. 

“It is desirable, yes, imperative, that 
the life insurance man today prepare 
himself for the important work of to- 
morrow,” he declared. “His services 
and advice will be needed more than 
ever before by the great buying public. 
Likewise, will the life companies need 
the premium income which the agent’s 
work makes possible. There will be a 
continuing need for the great reservoir 
of reserves and consequent portfolios of 
government bonds during the period of 
refinancing.” 

Mr. Johnston predicted that following 
the war the life insurance business will 
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as we go into the stretch. 


it is. 


has been won. 








Into the Stretch 


As we enter the fourth quarter of 1943 it is heartening to look 
back over the past nine months before looking resolutely ahead 


Production of new life insurance nation-wide has rolled up like 
a snowball on a downhill grade. The increasing momentum, as 
reflected by consistently better production figures; by new 
records made one month and broken the next, has been great. 
But the job being done by all of us can be much bigger than 


In fact, it MUST be bigger if life insurance is to serve its 
appointed war-time role of stemming the inflation tide; cush- 
ioning the shock of reversion to a peace-time economy. 


In the fourth quarter of epic 1943 let's all resolve to double our 
efforts so that the boys on the far-flung battle fronts will come 
back to a stable, economically sound America when the war 
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be, as it is today, in a highly favorable 
market. 

“Whether private enterprise alone can 
rebuild American prosperity or whether 
some degree of governmental collaboa- 
tion will be necessary I do not say, 
he continued, “but there are certain 
facts that should provide clues to the 
future—both for American free enter- 
prise as a whole and for the life insur- 
ance business.” : 

Mr. Johnston pointed out that from 
each period of uncertainty in_ the 
past the nation has advanced to 
new high ground and that history has a 
wav of repeating itself. Government 
life insurance on_ service men should 
raise people’s sights as it did after the 
last war. People are being constantly 
educated to higher standards of protec- 
tion. The amount of protection today 
1930, at the 


is 30% greater than in : 
start of the long depression period. In 
the first eight months of 1943 more 


new life insurance was written than in 
the corresponding period of any year 
since the boom of 1937. Standards of 
education are rising, the percentage ol 
college and high school graduates being 
higher than ever before, leading to a 
better appreciation of the value of the 
security which life insurance provides 
and to a_ better understanding of the 
many applications of life insurance. 
Higher Quality of Service 

At the same time the higher educa- 
tional level of the citizens imposes on 
the agents an obligation to render an 
ever higher quality of service. Life in- 
surance representatives have welcomed 
their growing responsibilities and have 
been alert to their opportunities, said 
Mr. Johnston, adding that he could see 
nothing to suggest the possibility of any 
backward step in the future. 

Mr. Johnston gave the latest figures 
on the third war loan drive, stressing 
the part which life insurance men and 
women played in the sales, and the pur- 
chases by companies tor their port- 
folios. 





Dawson Believes Companies 
Need Wider Investment 
Latitude for After the War 
KANSAS CITY When priv 
financing comes into its Own again after 


the war life companies will have to 
t their investment policies, and 


private 


readjust ¢ , and 
state laws should permit them a greater 
selection of investments, Louis W. 
Dawson, vice-president and eencral 


York, 


counsel of Mutual Life of New 
agency 


said here. He attended an 
meeting. ; 

[he entire financing program ot the 
nation virtually is being carried on by 
government, he said. Private financ 
ing to raise capital for plant and equip- 
ment additions is not necessary in any 
large measure. The government agen- 
cies are in the lending business and 
there is no great need to raise new 
funds, though there is some refunding 
by corporations and a limited amount 
of new municipal financing. Most “new 
money invested today goes into govern- 
ment securities. 

Capital markets will require consid- 
erable broadening after the war to 
accommodate the new fields and enter- 
prises stemming from this period. It 
will be well for the state insurance com- 
missioners thoroughly to explore the in- 
vestment restrictions now existing, Mr. 
Dawson said. Industrial expansion after 
the war should be tremendous and new 
financing will be necessary. The invest- 
ment laws in many states were set up 
to meet the conditions existing years 
ago. 

At first the basic investment for 
insurance companies was real estate. 
Then they acquired bonds—issues which 
had a certain rating. Speculative pur- 
chases were not permitted. What may 
have been considered as speculative in- 
vestments 15 years ago are not consid- 
ered so today, he added. His own com- 
pany, he said, recently acquired sub- 
stantial interests in oil leases. 

“We consider oil leases as a conserva 
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Blue Cross Spokesman's Views 


on Federal Health Cover 


The following message was received 
from Arthur M. Calvin, executive di- 
rector of Minnesota Hospital Service of 
St, Paul: 

“Your editorial in the Sept. 16 issue 
entitled ‘Help for Local Medical and 
Expense Plans’ is very timely and wel- 
comed by Blue Cross Plans and medical 
plans developed by the non-profit associ- 
ations throughout the United States. 
The Minnesota Blue Cross Plan, which 
was developed in 1933, had immediately 
upon its inauguration the support of the 
commercial insurance companies. <A 
great majority of these insurance com- 
panies are supporters of the Blue Cross 
Plan here, even commercial insurance 
companies who are offering hospitaliza- 
tion in their policies. We have always 
had a great respect for the fine spirit of 
cooperation that has existed between the 
commercial plans, as a whole, and the 
Blue Cross Plans. As one executive 
mentioned only recently, if it were not 
for the Blue Cross Plans the commercial 
companies would not be selling as much 
insurance of all other types as they are 
today. It has been due to the Blue 
Cross Plans, which have developed the 
interest of the low wage earner as well 
as the middle income class to become 
more insurance minded, that more life 
insurance, more health and accident in- 
surance has been sold, that because of it 
would never in any way unjustly criti- 
cize the Blue Cross Plan for their partici- 
pation in this field. It is not always 
remembered that the Blue Cross Plan 
was developed long before commercial 
insurance companies were willing to 
provide hospitalization in their insurance 
policies. As we all know, the Blue 
Cross led the way in this respect and 
has done a very fine job. 


Federal Compulsory Cover 


“Blue Cross directors of 78 plans in 
the United States, which are now cover- 
ing 12% million people, only recently 
returned from the American Hospital 
Association convention in Buffalo where 
the subject of federal compulsory insur- 
ance was proposed and presented again 
by Mr. Altmeyer, chairman of the so- 
cial security board, and Dr. Parran, 
United States surgeon general of public 
health. Mr. Altmeyer, speaking in be- 
half of the social security board, claims 
that the Blue Cross Plans and insurance 
companies are not able to provide the 
necessary coverage to 130 million people 
in the United States for both hospital 
and medical benefits and the only way to 
secure this coverage is for a compulsory 
method provided through the govern- 
ment. E., A. van Steenwykk, former di- 
rector of the Minnesota Hospital Serv- 
ice Association, whom I[ have succeeded, 
and who is now executive director of the 
Philadelphia plan, gave a counter-propo- 
sal to the federal plan stating that the 
Blue Cross Plans and insurance compa- 
nies were now covering approximately 
17% million people and that the Blue 
Cross Plans are now situated in areas 
in which over 100 million of the citizens 
have the privilege of securing coverage 
if they desire it. . 

“Dr. Parran, who appears to be more 
sympathetic with the Blue Cross Plans, 
the medical plans and commercial com- 
panies, stated that such plans must be 
developed further if any compulsory 














tive investment today,” he stated. ‘“Geo- 
logical surveys and other advancements 
have eliminated the guesswork in this 
field. Consequently, we felt that such 
a purchase would be a good investment. 
Some state laws would not be inter- 
preted to include oil leases as invest- 
ments.” 

Many other fields will need capital 
financing and the insurance compa- 
nies would do well to study them and 
be prepared to invest some of their 
funds in them, Mr. Dawson declared. 


Cross Plans had accomplished a great 
advance but that medical plans are still 
in a minority position. A greater em- 
phasis must be given towards both of 
these plans to cover more people. He 
also advised that if the Wagner bill was 
not satisfactory that it should’ be 
amended by the hospital and medical 
people in order that there might be com- 
plete cooperation between the govern- 
ment and hospital and medical profes- 
sions. 

“Dr. Agnew, secretary of the Cana- 
dian Hospital Association and the Med- 
ical Association, stated that in Canada 
they are now at a point where they will 
have a compulsory health insurance pro- 
gram which has been approved by the 
medics and hospitals in Canada. He 
also pointed out at this meeting that had 
the Blue Cross Plans and medical plans 
been further advanced in Canada _ it 
might have been possible not to have 
required a compulsory health plan as 
is now being proposed and carried out. 
One doctor from Canada stated that he 
believes while the present plan for 
Canadian health insurance is aggreeable 
as far as the medical and hospital pro- 
fessions are concerned, all are not in 
accord with the program and that within 
three years he expects this will lead to 
complete socialized medicine. 

“The Blue Cross Plans are doing 
everything they possibly can to avert 
any possibility of a compulsory health 
insurance plan in the United States and 
we know that commercial insurance 
plans are cooperating likewise. It is 
generally believed that any proposal of 
this nature is a forerunner of complete 
socialization of all insurance. Your 
timely editorial advocating the coopera- 
tion of commercial insurance plans with 
the Blue Cross Plans and medical plans 
of non-profit associations endeavored to 
avert passage of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill or any other type of health 
insurance in the United States and 
should be most welcomed by all inter- 
ested in maintaining the American way 
of life and free enterprise.” 


RECORDS 





Union Mutual Life—September paid 
business exceeded that of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago by 18%. 

State Mutual Life—September was 
the eighth consecutive month in which 
a production gain has been recorded. 

September’s 38.48% paid gain raises 
the gain for the year-to-date to 26.36%. 
In order to start this series of increases 
and bring them to the present high point 
State Mutual had first to overcome the 
50% loss sustained in January compared 
with January 1942, the month of the so- 
called “war clause business.” 

Leading agency for September in 
paid volume is Detroit, while Memphis, 
lives leader for the year to date, also 
took top honors in that category for the 
month. The Gerald H. Young agency, 
New York, leads in volume for nine 
months of 1943. 

The record of increases in business 
on women, begun in March when State 
Mutual introduced its ‘Security Pattern 
Portfolio,” is unbroken since that time. 
At the end of seven months State Mu- 
tual shows an unbroken chain of month- 
ly gains in issued business on female 
lives, the accumulated gain for seven 
months being 52.5%. Gain during Sep- 
tember was 34.6%. 

Atlantic Life—DPaid business for Sep- 
tember was 39% greater than in Sep- 
tember, 1942. New business paid for 
in the nine months was 180% above 
last year. Insurance in force gained 
$456,118 in September and the increase 
for the year to date is well above 
$4,500,000. The goal for October, No- 


Draft Situation 
Still Disturbing 


Tendency to Go After 
Business Risks 
and Executive Class 


Publicity regarding forthcoming draft 
regulations and rules continue to 
have a disturbing effect on life sales, fa. 
thers being on edge and not wishing to 
make commitments for the future. 
However, some feel that prospective 
father-draftees are getting accustomed 
to the “wolf, wolf” cries and they are 
less disturbed than they were a year ago 
about conflicting statements regarding 
the possibilities that fathers will be 
drafted. 

Whether or not this situation has 
been an instrumental factor, many agen- 
cies appear to be getting a greater per- 
centage of their current sales from busi- 
ness sources and less of what might be 
termed family business. The fact that 
there are fewer new agents and margi- 
nal producers and that the agents now 
on the job have better average sales 
ability, may have influenced this ten- 
dency to get more business insurance 
and to write executives rather than the 
run of the mine risks. Many agents not 
capable of writing business risks are 
still in the doldrums although total 
sales are up. 

This trend is true even in agencies 
not writing pension trust business. Man- 
agers do not feel that this is an un- 
healthy situation because they are get- 
ting enough of the business type risks 
so that production is not dependent ona 
few deals such as in the case of pensioti 
trusts. 

As a consequence, the average size 
policy is up and in some cases agencies 
are getting more business now than 
they did a year ago although they are 
actually writing fewer policies. As the 
sales volume is satisfactory, the ordi- 
nary agencies appear to be giving up all 
ideas they once entertained about going 
after the war worker risks. Although 
there have been exceptions, in most 
cases the ordinary agent has not been 
successful in writing war workers be- 
cause he hasn’t been able to get the 
“feel” of the market. 


Seek Dallas 48-Hour Exemption 

Dallas having been declared a No. 1 
critical labor area, the entire insurance 
industry, under the chairmanship of 
Judge C. F. O'Donnell, president of 
Southwestern Life, will seek exemption 
from the required 48-hour week. 





Equitable’s Mich. Housing Project 

ANN ARBOR, MICH—An Edquita- 
ble Society housing project, said to be 
the largest residential rental project ever 
launched by private interests in Michi- 
gan, is being started in Pittsfield town- 
ship about two miles east of Ann Arbor. 
It is designed to relieve the severe hous- 
ing shortage in the Willow Run area 
where the huge Ford bomber plant is 
located. 





vember and December is $5,000,000 of 
new paid for business. 

Security Mutual, N. Y.—For | the 
eighth successive month an increase in 
new paid business has been recorded. 
September volume was 79% greater 
than for the same month last year. This 
increase was accompanied by a record 
gain of insurance in force, so that the 
total is now approximately $110 million. 

The accident and health department 
reports an increase of 53.4% in premium 
income for the first nine months. 

Farmers Union Life, Ia—Had its first 
million dollar production month with a 
total of $1,012,145 of new business in 
September. The previous high month 
was $825,000 last March. The new busi- 
ness record is particularly notable in 
comparison with its insurance in force 
of $11,500,000 Dec. 31, 1942. 
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LILLIAN WILLE 


Two of the popular and very efficient 
members of the American Life Conven- 
tion staff are always essential at the an- 
nual meeting and they were on hand 
as usual at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, last Monday morning when 


“PM Takes Some 
Wild Swings 
at Insurance 


NEW YORK—‘What the Insurance 
Racket Is Up To” is the way that “PM” 
Marshall Field’s leftish New York City 
newspaper, headlined an extensive arti- 
cle on the bills now pending in Congress 
which would specifically exempt the in- 
surance business from the federal anti- 
trust laws. The article states that “Gov. 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts 
and the council of state governors are 
being used as a front for a gigantic fire 
insurance lobby which is threatening to 
push through Congress legislation to 
protect an insurance racket to which the 
public is being milked of hundreds otf 
millions of dollars.” 

The article goes on for a full tabloid- 
size page in much the same vein and 
there is a separate quarter-page article 
on the succeeding page, which deals 
with life insurance. 

The main article complains that be- 
cause fire companies “have been charg- 
ing the public $1 billion annually in pre- 
miums for only $400 million a year of 
losses,” that the plea of states rights is 
a smoke screen, that the companies op- 
erate without any regulation of their 
rates in 25 states and with only partial 
regulation in nine more while in virtu- 
ally all states “the companies have 
climinated competition among them- 
selves by rate agreements that are 
strictly enforced by boycotting anyone 
who refuses to cooperate.” 

The article’s author, Nathan Robert- 
son, states that “huge profits have been 
hee from this monopolistic unregu- 
lated traffic on the public” and that “the 
stock companies which are involved in 
the anti-trust action and the lobby have 
declared a third as much in dividends 
as they have given back to the public 


i protection,’ while “huge additional 
undistributed profits have been piled 
up. 


The article states that studies by the 
Justice Department indicate that the 
companies “have not only boosted the 
Tate structure far beyond any justifica- 
tion but have unloaded an unfair propor- 
tion of the fire losses on the general 
public by discriminating against munici- 
pally owned property and small stores 
and in favor of big industries which could 
force the companies to compete against 


HAMMOND 


MILDRED M. 


the activities began. Mildred M. Ham- 
mond is assistant secretary and Lillian 
Wille is assistant treasurer. The women 
staff members of the A.L.C. at the regis- 
tration desk constitute a skilled battery 
of talent. 


Renegotiation Aspect 
of Pension Trust 
Expenditures 


NEW YORK—Simons & Greeley, 
New York city attorneys, have received 
from the federal price adjustment board 
a letter setting forth its position on the 
renegotiation aspect of pension trust ex- 
penditures of corporations holding war 
contracts. The letter makes the follow- 
ing points: 

1. It the bureau of internal revenue 
has approved the plan as complying 
with the provisions of section 165(A) of 
the internal revenue code and has al- 
lowed the payments made pursuant 
thereto as an expense in computing in- 
come subject to taxation in accordance 
with the provisions of section 23(P) of 
the internal revenue code, such pay- 
ments shall be allowed as a proper cost 
in determining the amount of the con- 
tractor’s excessive profits, if any. 

2. If the bureau of internal revenue 
has not finally passed upon a plan, such 
payments may nevertheless be allowed 
as a cost against renegotiable business, 
provided that it is determined that the 
plan is one 


Reasonable and in Good Faith 


(A) Which jis reasonable in relation to 
the business of the contractor and one 
which an independent board of directors 
would adopt, and 

(B) Which is designed and operated 


each other.” It also cites as coming 
from the Department of Justice the 
“evidence” that big companies which are 
in a position to shop around for their 
insurance get it for “less than the actual 
losses paid out, while retail and whole- 
sale buildings pay five times as much in 
premiums as they collect on losses.” 
The “PM” article dealing with life in- 
surance is largely a rehash of material 


developed by the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. 
Sunday night Drew Pearson, Wash- 


ington columnist, said in his regular ra- 
dio broadcast that the fire insurance 
companies of the country have appro- 
priated about $700,000 to push through 
the bills which have been introduced in 
Congress to exempt the insurance com- 
panies from any jurisdiction under the 
anti-trust law. 





in good faith to accomplish its apparent 
purposes, and 

(C) The provisions of which are such 
that a reasonable degree of permanency 
is assured. 

3. If the plan is found to meet the 
general test described above, payments 
required in the year being renegotiated 
to meet the costs of the plan shall be 
allowed as an item of cost against rene- 
gotiable business; provided, however, 
that if the plan provides for annuity or 
pension credits for services rendered in 
prior years, the amount allowable as an 
item of cost against renegotiable busi- 
ness shall not exceed the amount con- 
tributed on account of current services 
plus 10% of the total amount required 
to provide in full for such past service 
credits. 

4. If it is determiined that the plan 
does not meet the general test set forth 
above, in paragraph 2, payments made 
on account of such plan shall be disal- 
lowed as a cost to the extent that they 
are considered unreasonable and exces- 
sive. Although it is determined that the 
plan itself meets the test set forth above, 
renegotiation agencies are not precluded 
thereby from disallowing as a cost any 
portion of a contribution on behalf of 
any particular employe or employes if 
such contribution, when added to such 
employe’s other compensation, results in 





— 
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excessive and unreasonable compensa- 
tion to such employe or employes. 

5. Payments made pursuant to any 
plan, like any other expense, should be 
allowed only in an amount properly ap- 
plicable to renegotiable business, such 
amount to be determined in accordance 
with the principles applicable to the seg- 
regation of expenses generally. 

6. Where the bureau of internal rev- 
enue has disapproved a plan or finally 
disallowed as a taxable expense any part 
of the payments made under such aplan, 
such disallowed payments should not be 
allowed as a cost against renegotiable 
business without the express approval 
of the war department price adjustment 
board. 


Tennessee Exceeds Bond Quota 

Tennessee, with Cecil Woods, presi- 
dent of Volunteer State Life, as chair- 
man, exceeded its quota of $141,000,000 
in the Third War Loan drive. 

With Tom Proctor, Northwestern 
Mutual, as chairman, Nashville and 
Davidson county bought more than 
$40,000,000 in bonds, more than 40% 
above the assigned quota. 

With Paul B. Carter, Volunteer State 
Life, as chairman, Chattanooga and 
Hamilton county went more than $1,- 
000,000 beyond their quota of $14,- 
000,000. 





¢f 
hi). ..and time to quit 


. . . may be looked forward to with considerable 
anticipation by agents of this Company. 


WHY and HOW? 


Because the management of the Company, 
EARLY appreciating the value of the agent, 
provided an EQUITABLE PLAN designed 
to continue a proportionate amount of in- 
come to the qualified agent, depending upon: 


Length of Service 
¢ Volume of Paid Business 
° Persisteney of Business 


Three factors that denote his value to the Company 
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Who Pays the Cost? . 


THE COMPANY 


When was the plan made effective? 


JAN. 1, 1939 


AGAIN WE WERE AHEAD OF THE PROCESSION 





Just a part of our 





“BUILDERS OF MEN” Agency Plan 
Would You Like to Know How It Works? If so 


Write A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


Organized 1901 


Guarantee Mutual Life — 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Huston Gives 


a UNDERWRITER 


Actuarial 


Changes During Year 


F. Edward Huston, secretarv-actuary 
American Life Convention, gave his 
usual informative paper on the actuarial 
developments of 1943, a feature that is 
prized by companies. 

The most important actuarial devel- 
opment during the year was the unani- 
mous approval of the proposed standard 
non-forfeiture and valuation laws by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and the enactment of the 
legislation in 14 states. In view of the 
increasing importance of this subject 
the paper sets forth an analysis of such 
new laws, showing the detailed varia- 
tions between the text of the proposed 
legislation and the text of the enacted 
laws. Incidentally, the proposed re- 
serves and non-forfeiture values appear 
to be acceptable under existing statutes 
in 12 additional states giving a com- 
bined total of 26 in which the proposed 
values and benefits are now permissible. 

With several exceptions, Indiana and 
Massachusetts notably, the 14. states 
adopted the laws almost word for word. 
The few essential variations from the 
proposed legislation that definitely 
change the meaning or interpretation of 


the law are summarized below. Other- 
wise, many of the variations reflect 
mainly a difference of opinion in the 
choice of word or phrase. 


Provisions of Nonforfeiture Law 


(1) The proposed non-forfeiture law 
would require that the policy shall give 
a statement of the method to be used 
in calculating the non-forfeiture benefits 
for all policy vears. The laws of In- 
diana and California require only “a 
broad and general statement” of such 
method and only for such policy anni- 


versaries after those covered by the 
table, that is beyond the 20th policy 
year. The Massachusetts law requires 


that the policy shall contain a provision 
specifying the method used in comput- 
ing such benefits as are not shown in 
such table. 

(2) The proposed law would require 
a paid-up non-forfeiture benefit in event 
of default of any premium if the for- 
mula prescribed therein produces a 
value. The California law requires 
such a benefit only after premiums have 
been paid for at least one full year, 
whereas, the Indiana law requires the 
benefit only “after premiums have been 
paid for at least one full year for ordi- 
nary insurance or for three full years 
in the case of industrial insurance.” 

(3) In accordance with the recom- 
nendation of the commissioners, com- 


pliance with the new legislation is op- 
tional prior to Jan. 1, 1948, and manda 
tory thereafter. - he only exception 1s 


that in Maine such date is Jan. 1, 1946. 


1942 Federal Income Tax Formula 
subject that continues to re- 
actuarial attention 


\nother 
good deal of 


ceive a 

the 1942 federal income tax formula 
for life companies. In computing the 
1942 tax, the taxable income was sim- 
ply 7% of the excess of the net invest- 


tax-exempt income. 
The remaining such income 
resented the allowance for reserves and 
other policy liabilities. This 

factor, which will be nputed each 
year by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
is based on the aggregate figures re- 
ported for the preceding year, More 
specifically, it represents the ratio of (1) 
the aggregate interest allowed for re- 
liabilities deter- 


over 


oo * 
93°70 ol 


ment income 


rep- 


percentage 


recol 


erves and other policy 
nined by a prescribed formula and ap- 
proximating 344% of the egate re- 
serves, to (2) the aggregate net invest- 
ment income for all companies com- 
bined. 

In order to estimate such ratio that 


will be 
year the 
tained from 
companies. 
tentative infcrmation 


93% ratio for 1942 


applicable for the current tax 
necessary basic data was ob- 
a representative number of 
Calculations based on such 
indicated that the 


will decrease to ap- 


proximately 92% for 1943. In other 
words, 8% rather than 7% of the net 
investment income (less tax-exempt in- 
come) will be subject to the corpora- 
tion rate of tax. This result, however, 
should be accepted only as a rough es- 
timate in computing the tax liability for 
the annual statement, until such time 
that the official computation is deter- 
mined and announced by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

The principal reason for this increase 
is that, according to information re- 
ported in the federal tax returns, the 
average net interest rate earned on the 
aggregate assets of the life companies 
increased from about 3.2% for 1941 to 
3.23% for 1942. Such increase in the 
average net interest rate may, in turn, 
be attributed to the sharp reduction in 
the aggregate amount of “cash and 
bank: deposits” held by the companies. 
The ratio of the average monthly 
amounts of such funds to the mean ad- 
mitted assets for the year, decreased 
from 4.89% for 1941 to 3.51% for 1942. 
This indicates that cash deposits 
amounting to 1.38% of the admitted as- 
sets, not invested during 1941, were in- 
vested during 1942 in income producing 
securities. If such released deposits 
were invested in 2%% government 
bonds the resulting aver age yield for all 
assets is increased 0.035%, which ac- 
counts for the full increase from 3.2% 
to 3.23%. Other factors, however, 
helped to stabilize the average interest 
rate which otherwise would have de- 
creased in line with the downward 
trend of interest rates in general. Since 
real estate holdings decreased 12%, 
doubtless some of the less desirable 
properties were sold and the money re- 
invested in interest bearing’ securities. 

It is therefore apparent that, although 
the average interest rate may continue 
to show a downward trend over a pe- 
riod of years, it may fluctuate from year 
to year due to marked changes in cash 
deposits, and to temporary increased 
earnings on particular classes of invest- 
ments. This situation will affect the 
tax factor accordingly. 


Recent and Anticipated Policy Changes 


Mr. Huston tabulated the results of a 
questionnaire showing the new_ bases 
adopted for changes made. effective 
since Aug. 1, 1942, or anticipated with- 
in the coming six months. He said 107 
stock and 30 mutual companies replied, 
of which 47 stock companies reported 
an increase in non-participating pre- 
mium rates (effective since Aug. 1, 1942, 
or anticipated within the next six 
months); 30 stock and four mutual com- 
panies reported an increase in the re- 
serve basis, and 38 stock and eight mu- 
tual companies indicated an increase in 
the basis for settlement options. 

The following items are covered in 


‘Cee Secale Arrives 
with New Bunch of Stories 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN 


Joseph C. Behan, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, was one of 
the speakers on the Agency Section 
program, discussing women in connec- 
tion with life insurance salesmanship. 
He arrived at the convention with a 
new fund of stories augmenting the 
wonderful collection he has kept in cold 
storage. He also appeared with a new 
haircut that was clipped at the time of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers convention at Pittsburgh. Mr. 
3ehan never writes an address nor does 
he use notes. He was elected secretary 
of the Agency Section. 


Launches Hospital Drive 


In an address at a meeting to organ- 
ize the United Hospitals Drive in New 
York, Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
Mutual Life, suggested that public sup- 
port and private aid should go hand in 
hand to assure proper maintenance and 
extension of hospital facilities. 

While the income of the private hos- 
pitals, he said, has been declining, the 
demand upon them has been increasing 
and will continue to increase in the fu- 
ture. The danger is that they will be 
deprived of independence. 


the schedule, followed by a review of 
the changes with respect to single pre- 
mium immediate annuity rates and pol- 
icy loan interest rates: (1) Non-partici- 
pating premiums increased; (2) life re- 
serves; (3) settlement options involv- 
ing life contingencies; (4) guaranteed 
interest on installments for fixed pe- 
riod; (5) guaranteed interest on policy 
proceeds left on deposit. 





DUBUQUE 


to build an agency. 


B. T. Kamins, Agency Director 





A fine community on the Mississippi 
river—center of a prosperous farm trad- 
ing area—close enough to the ALLI- 
ANCE LIFE office to assure ample serv- 
ice—with a stable population of gain- 
fully employed. A good place for YOU 


Alliance 


| Insurance Company 
Executive office: 750 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
| CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


CAPABLE | 
REINSURANCE | 
SERVICE | 
Life | 
Substandard | 
Accident | 
Disability | 


R. E. Button, Reinsurance Secretary | 
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Plea t to ae iitaainon to War 
Piants Heard in Hartford 


HARTFORD — Insurance company 
executives here greeted with wry 
smiles a plea by State Selective Direc- 
tor John F. Robinson that they “loan” 
draft-age fathers to war industries for 
the duration of the war and rehire 
them afterwards. 

Mr. Robinson made the suggestion jn 
a recent radio broadcast that the un- 
certainty over seniority and other rights 
now prevailing among fathers in the so- 
called non-essential occupations might 
be allayed if their present employers 
would lend them to local war plants, 
assuring them that all the rights asso- 
ciated with their present jobs would be 
frozen for them until their return after 
the war. 

Several observers pointed out that 
with all the single men gone, as are 
90% of the married men without chil- 
dren, the conduct ot their business 
would be seriously hampered by sur- 
rendering many more of their employes 
to war factories. 

Company officials also pointed out 
that many of their employes are already 
putting in several hours a day in war 
plants in addition to their insurance 
work. It was also emphasized: that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to se- 
cure women for office work when higher 
wages are available in the war plants. 


Michigan Teachers’ Fund 
Experiencing Difficulty 
LANSING, MICH. — Michigan’s 


teachers’ retirement fund reserve is be- 
ing reduced because of the failure of the 
state legislature properly to augment 
teachers’ contributions, according to a 
report by J. M. Clifford, the fund’s ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Mr. Clifford said the reserve has fallen 
recently from approximately $1,400,000 
to about $1,000,000 and that the fund ad- 
ministrators cannot possibly meet cur- 
rent demands for larger pensions and 
are “experiencing difficulty in financing 
the benefits now provided.” Mr. Clifford 
said that in the fund’s 26 years’ existence 
teachers have contributed $18,000,000 
while legislative appropriations to the 
fund have amounted to “less than a 
tenth that amount.” He contended that 
the state should increase its contribution 
before any action be taken to provide for 
larger contributions by teachers. He ex- 
plained that a study is to be made of the 
situation prior to submission of possible 
proposed legislation. 


Legatee Can't Elect 
Optional Settlement 


A beneficiary who collects life insur- 
ance proceeds under a last will and testa- 
ment, but where the named beneficiary 
is the executor or administrator of the 
assured, does not have the right to elect 
an optional mode of settlement, the New 


Jersey supreme court has decided in 
‘Aronson vs. Prudential. 
Louis V. Aronson had two policies ag- 


gregating $100,000 with Prudential. His 
wife, Gertrude, was originally the named 
beneficiary. In 1935 his then wife, Ma- 
bel B., was named and in 1939 there was 
the further change naming the executors 
or administrators. Aronson died in 1940. 
By his will he directed payment of the 
proceeds to Mabel B. Aronson. 

The court held that the right of elec- 
tion is reserved to the insured or to the 
beneficiary and the right of Mabel Aron- 
son to the proceeds comes to her as 
legatee. There was $43,813 loan against 
the policies. 


Maxcy Brooklyn Chairman 


Brooklyn's leading managers and gen- 
eral agents met to form a committee 
that would assure an outstanding re- 
sponse from life insurance offices to the 
National War Fund appeal. Noel D. 
Maxcy, Equitable Society, is chairman. 





Pe a ee a 





October 8, 1943 





Companies Support 
War Housing Plan 


Added Millions of 
Dollars to Construction 
of Residences 


The Institute of Life Insurance calls 
attention to the fact that the life 
companies extending their support to 
the war housing program added more 
than $60,000,000 to holdings of FHA 
mortgages issued to finance the con- 
struction of housing for war workers in 
the first half of this year. Since the in- 
auguration of the war housing program 
two years ago the companies have di- 
rected the bulk of $133,000,000 into 
financing of this type. The total of 
FHA mortgages of all types held by life 
companies at mid-year aggregated $1,- 
150,000,000, it being 28% of all FHA 
loans other than property improvement 
loans. These mortgages represent hous- 
ing for more than 1,000,000 people. The 
financing covered both small homes au- 
thorized as war housing and rental hous- 
ing projects in critical areas. 


Many Prudential Employes 
Do Part-Time War Work 


A considerable number of Prudential’s 
regular employes are, working for sev- 
eral hours in the evenings in war plants 
in Newark and vicinity, operating drill 
presses and wire-cutting machines, as- 
sembling intricate parts, and testing fin- 
ished war equipment. 

Their part-time work week ranges from 
20 to more than 30 hours. Most of 
them looked for after-hours work as a 
contribution to solving the manpower 
problem. Many of them are putting the 
extra money in war bonds. 

Kenneth MacKinnon of the cost sur- 
vey department works at Newark Wire 
Cloth Co., spot welding, cutting wire, 
soldering, and at times running a drill 
press. Earl Rothlein, ordinary under- 
writing, does light assembly work at 
Sparklet Devices Corp. His shift is 
“flying service” unit which evens up 
production of the daytime shifts wher- 
ever necessary. 

Stuart Richardson, cost survey, is as- 
sistant to the plant supervisor at the 
Henry L. Crowley & Co. plant in West 
Orange. Three Prudential girls do final 
inspection work of much war equipment 
at the Crowley plant. Miss Jeanne Van 
Bergen of the treasurer’s department at 
Prudential, has been working at the 
National Union Radio Corp. at tube as- 
sembly to save money for an evening 
college course at New York University. 

There are many others. Miss Mary 
McCormack, assistant section head in 
the receipts and notice section, ordinary 
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department, is a sorter at General Ex- 
trusion Co., Hillside. Mrs. Adele Wil- 
liams, industrial service department, 
works at the American Transformer Co. 
in the evenings. Her husband is a first 
class petty officer in the navy. 

The part-time workers feel they are 
making a real contribution to the war 
effort. 


Banker Addresses Cashiers 


L. M. Bickett, counsel for the Alamo 
National Bank, spoke to the San An- 
tonio Association of Life Agency Cash- 
iers on the dual duties of the cashier. 
These duties, he said, require careful 
consideration of the interests of the 
company and of the policyholder. He 
stressed the thought that the best serv- 
ices for the company is also the best 
service for the policyholder. 

Miss Maxine Rutledge, Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life, was elected secretary of the 
association to succeed Mrs. Anna R. 
Cunningham, resigned. 


October Is President’s Month 


October has been designated “Presi- 
dent’s Month” by Western Life of St. 
Louis. Primarily the sales effort will be 
to honor the President H. G. Beedle, but 
it will also be tied in with the nation’s 
victory drive. 

Charles Kell, vice-president, is direct- 
ing the October Victory Sales Campaign 
to honor President Beedle. 


Industrial Group Meets 


The Industrial Insurers Conference 
held an executive committee meeting in 
Chicago in connection with the Ameri- 
can Life Convention gathering. Chair- 
man Curtis P. Kendall, vice-president 
Washington National, presided. E. H. 
O’Connor, executive director Insurance 
Economics Society, spoke. 


OWI Lists June Life Purchases 


The Office of War Information has 
published the second in its series of 
monthly box scores by which the fight 
against inflation is indicated. Listed 
under “factors toward stabilization” are 
life insurance premiums collected, which 
in June amounted to $297,600,000 com- 
pared with $277,500,000 in June, 1942. 


Prudential’s Annual Buffet 


Following its custom of the last 18 
years, Prudential will be host at an in- 
formal buffet luncheon at the home of- 
fice Oct. 13 the occasion being the com- 


pany’s 68th anniversary. Guests will 
include leading business, professional 
and religious men of northern New 


Jersey. 

Miss Elsie M. Matthews, chairman of 
the Womaen’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has resigned 
from the John A. Ramsay agency of 
Newark. 


Connecticut Mutual Life in 





LC. A. Craig, National Life & Accident and Daniel Boone and Dick Daly, Kansas 
City Life. at American Life Convention gathering. 


Mutual Life Moves 
to Join A.L.C. 


President L. W. Douglas of Mutual 
Life announced at the beginning of his 
talk at the American Life Convention 
session Wednesday afternoon that at the 
next meeting of the directors he will 
recommend that Mutual Life apply for 
admission to the A.L.C. This is the 
first public expression of the large com- 
panies as to their attitude toward joining 
the A.L.C 


Des Moines Purchases $41,725,000 


Des Moines insurance companies pur- 
chased $41,725,000 of war bonds in the 
Third War Loan drive, exceeding their 
quota by $5,000,000. 

Bankers Life purchased $21,000,000, 
bringing its total investment in govern- 
ment bonds to $120,064,000 and Equit- 
able Life of Iowa $14,000,000, bringing 


its total government investments to 
$70,524,550. 


Columbus Mutual Subscription 

In the third war loan drive Columbus 
Mutual Life subscribed for $4,000,000 
which was 8% of the quota for Frank- 
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Convention Dates 





Oct. 13-14, Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, ated York City, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 


Oct. 15-16, Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters, Chicago, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 


Oet. 19-21, Life Advertisers Association, 
New York City. 


Nov. 16-18—Research Bureau and Life 
Agency Officers, Chicago, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 


Dec. 1, Institute of Life Insurance, New 
York City, Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


Dec. 2-3, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, New York City, Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Dec. 5-6, National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, mid-year meet- 
ing, New York City, Pennsylvania Hotel. 

Jan. 11-12, National Association of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters, winter 
meeting, Des Moines, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. 








lin county, O. The company now owns 
approximately $14,000,000 of U. S. bonds. 
Members of the home office staff as in- 
dividuals subscribed for bonds totaling 
$8,000 in the third drive. For months the 
staff has maintained a 100% record in 
purchasing bonds through the salary 
deduction plan. 





YOU. Give it a trial. 








USE NOTEBOOKS 


to increase your volume. 


We point with pride to the record of the Paul D. 
Williams Agency in Minneapolis. Paul is a firm 
believer in the "notebook approach." And why 
shouldn't he be? In the past eight months his 
agency has produced a total of $2,998,191.00 
new business, practically every dollar of which is 
attributed to notebooks. 


The same opportunity awaits you and you and 


A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Com- 
pany, 63 years old, with an under- 


standing, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR COL. C. B. ROBBINS 

















FRANCIS V. KEESLING 


There was introduced in the program 
of the American Life Convention this 
year a very solemn and impressive fea- 
ture in the way of a memorial to Col. 
Charles B. Robbins, who was manager 
and general counsel. It came at the end 
of the Wednesday afternoon general 
session. Three men, intimate friends of 





FRANKLIN D'OLIER 


Colonel Robbins, paid tribute to him. 
Francis V. Keesling of San Francisco, 
president West Coast Life, former 
A. L, C. president, and tormer 
chairman Legal Section was chairman 
of the committee. Franklin D’Olier, 
president of the Prudential came in 


contact with Colonel Robbins in con- 


Need Sendoowiitinnl Rudesé in Investments 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





desirable as life insurance is, its sale 
would be greatly restricted if no interest 
earnings were available to the com- 
panies. 

“A fact not generally understood is 
that a part of the premium originally 
included to cover mortality or for an- 
other specific objective may be used 
with impunity for other company pur- 
poses when no longer required for its 
primary purpose. The trend of mor- 
tality, with the exception of that oc- 
casioned by epidemics, has been stead- 
ily downward. The effect on premiums 


of this decrease in mortality will now 
be considered. 

“The American Men table was pre- 
pared from the records of the experi- 


ence on insured lives between 1900 and 
1915. Mortality Table Z, prepared 
under the direction of the Guertin com- 
mittee, was based upon the insurance 
experience of 1920 to 1934. A 34%4% or- 


dinary life net premium at age 35, based 
upon Table Z, is $1.38 per thousand per 
vear less than that required by the 
American Men table. This measures 
the additional earning power released to 
the surplus of a life company from its 
older business in force upon rates orig- 
inally calculated upon the American 


mortal- 
with 


Men table provided the actual 
ity experience is in accordance 
Table 

Effect of Decrease in Interest 


“Now let us examine the effect upon 
the premiums at age 35 which is caused 
by a decrease of %4% in the interest 
earning power of the assets. A reduc- 
tion in the assumed rates of interest 
from 34% to 3% leads to an increase 
in net premium of $1.25 per thousand 
per year on an ordinary life policy at 
age 35 if Table Z- mortality be assumed. 


Helped Companies to Meet Problems 


“We should realize 
nies invest in new life insurance as well 
as in mortgages and in bonds. Amounts 
invested in new business disappear from 
the surplus account for a time and thus 
require special consideration. During 
expansion of life insurance after the for- 
mer war, there was a large investment 
in new business. This was financed in 


that our compa- 


part by a high level of interest earn- 
ings throughout the 20s and in part by 
the funds released as a result of the 
progressive decrease in mortality as al- 
ready pointed out. During the depres- 
sion the gradual restoration to surplus 
of a substantial part of this amount pre- 
viously invested in the insurance writ- 
ten in the 1920's plus the effects of the 
generally continuing favorable mortality 
already referred to, helped the compa- 
nies meet the problems of asset losses 
encountered during that depression. 

‘Today members of investment com- 
niittees frequently express concern over 
the necessity of making investments at 
vields of less than those required to 
maintain the reserves. Serious as is the 
effect of the declining rate of interest 
earnings, it should be remembered that 
it is not necessary that each item of the 
portfolio earn the reserve rate of inter- 
est. 


Full Effect Not Felt 


“Our companies have 
full effect of the current decline in the 
rate of interest. Here are some of the 
reasons. Many of the investments 
made in previous years continue to re- 
turn their higher rates of interest. Many 
assets which were frozen and non-pro- 
ductive during the depression have re- 
cently been restored to interest earn- 
ing forms. Further, companies having 
default bonds have received arrears of 
interest and, finally, the widespread 
practice of marking down assets has 
tended to increase the reported rate of 
interest. Not until the full effect of all 
of these factors has been exhausted. will 
the current decline in rates develop its 
maximum effect. Many life companies 
in the west, formerly investing almost 
exclusively in mortgages, built up bond 
portfolios during the depression on the 
rising market. Such portfolios must be 
watched carefully in anticipation of the 
next period of business recession. We 
should take advantage of this period, 
when the bulk of the new funds is going 
into governments, to comb over existing 


not yet felt the 


holdings and eliminate all issues now 
selling at prices above their intrinsic 
values. 

“This present decline in interest rates 





Cc. A. 


CRAIG 


American Legion and 
also in insurance work. He spoke as 
did C. A. Craig, chairman executive 
committee National Life & Accident of 
Nashville. Each viewed Colonel Rob- 
bins from his special angle. Altogether 
it was a great tribute to a man who was 
ereat. 


nection with the 


certainly emphasizes the need for de- 
veloping our facilities for investment 


analysis. It has been suggested that 
what we call interest is made up of at 
least two factors, (1) compensation for 
the use of capital and, (2) a type of in- 
surance premium, so to speak, for the 
risk of loss of principal. Would it not 
be a good idea for us to segregate from 
the general surplus arising from insur- 
ance operations the ‘Net Gain from In- 
surance’ shown in the gain and loss ex- 
hibit—funds arising from capital gains 
and interest in excess of what may be 
considered true interest or compensation 
for the use of capital? 

“Would it not be wise to set aside an 
amount equal to these unexpected 
profits plus at least that part of our in- 
terest earnings discussed in item two 
heretofore to be used in the future for 
meeting investment losses? Would it 
not be the part of wisdom to consider 
these funds as being as much a part of 
the reserve liabilities as the active life 
reserve and the reserve for disability 
benefits? We do not know as much 
about the risks of investment as we 
know about the risks involved in insur- 
ing lives. 





REAL UNDERWRITERS 





“Would it not be better if life insur- 


ance management realized that its in- 
vestment officers are, in a very real 
sense, underwriters? Were these men 


serving in the buying departments of 
investment banking firms, they would 
operate in a manner very similar to that 
followed by the underwriting and medi- 
cal departments of life companies in 
passing upon applications for life insur- 
ance. 

“After the investment banker has 
completed his investigation and set up 
the loan ready for offering to the pub- 
lic, the investment analyst employed by 
an insurance company or other investor 
comes along for his turn at the under- 
writng function. 

“The investment analyst does not 
have the liberty of setting the amount 
of the original total loan as did the in- 
vestment banker. He m>»v. however, 
limit the risk to his company by rec- 
ommending the purchase of only a 
small number of bonds, even at the re- 
duced price. This is similar to the ac- 
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tion of the life underwriter who limits 
the amount of insurance to be given 


an applicant. 

“It is not sound to study the record 
of a single bond alone. We must look 
at the investment activities of the com- 
pany as a whole. The test must be 
against the entire portfolio. There ap- 
pears to be an increasing realization of 
this fact. A number of companies ip 
recent years have bought public utility 
bonds selling at prices above call. It 
has been realized that an occasional 
bond of such a group will be called at 
a loss to the investor. The theory of 
the companies following this practice 
has been that, if properly selected, the 
loss on call would be offset by the 
higher rate of interest in the aggregate 
pace to the holder of a groun of 
bonds of this tyne. 





GOVERNMENTS 





“Another example of the underwrit- 
ing approach, perhaps subconscious but 
true underwriting nevertheless, has to 
do with current attitudes toward goy- 
ernment bonds. It is true that govern- 
ment bonds now present almost the sole 
opportunity for building up a group of 
serial maturities. It is also true that 
government bonds provide what is re- 
garded as a riskless investment so far 
as payment of interest and eventual re- 
demption are concerned. Nevertheless, 
there is constant fluctuation in the mar- 
ket prices of Government bonds. The 
arrangement of a bank’s bond account 
to avoid seriows damage from market 
fluctuations, perhaps coming when there 
is a demand for cash due to a reduc- 
tion of deposits, is an application of the 
type of underwriting principles I am 
trying to bring to your attention today. 


Current Return Must Be Used 
“We have 


analyst does 
the rate of 


seen that the investment 
not have a chance to set 
interest as did the invest- 
ment banker. Since it has already been 
set for him, he must content himself 
with comparing the premium, the c cur- 
rent return available to him, as given : 
the market, with the risks involved i 
the bond. This leads to the point 
of determining a return from which the 
intrinsic value or price for each pro- 
posed investment can be found and rec- 
omended. Current return must be used 
instead of vield based on accrual to par, 
if the price is below par, for obvious 
reasons. 





DIVERSIFICATION 





“Underwriting has been avoided in 
the past by attempting to diversify the 
portfolio. There is danger in diversify- 
ing too much in an effort to avoid de- 
tailed study and hard work. 

“When the analyst has acquired the 
necessary skill and has succeeded in 
building up his committee’s confidence 
in his ability as an underwriter and _per- 
haps tabulated his ideas of intrinsic 
value of a number of different bond is- 
sues, he can face a time of liquidation 
with considerable confidence. Further, 
he is then prepared to recommend the 
purchase of individual issues depressed 
by the panicky selling of holders not 
having the benefit of thoroughgoing ap- 
praisals of such securities or who must 
sell to raise cash regardless of value. 

“Now that we are more familiar with 
this approach to the selection of securi- 
ties on an underwriting basis, should we 
not broaden our ideas as to what are 
satisfactory types of investment and 
seek through that underwriting, oppor- 
tunities to add to our meager interest 
earnings and to improve the quality of 
the portfolio. 

“The investing process has been taken 
too casually by many of us. We expect 
our life underwriters, the people who 
select our life insurance risks, to know 
something of the habits and reputations 
and general condition of those who ap- 
ply for insurance. Unfortunately, most 
investing up to date has been done by 
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a study of figures and records of the 
borrowing institutions without making 
any effort to meet and know the man- 
agement of the corporation issuing the 
bonds. Little inquiry is made as to the 
honesty and the individual ability of 
these managements to whom, after all, 
we propose to entrust the use of policy- 
holders’ funds. 

“Our policyholders need interest 
earnings. Perhaps we can earn at least 
a fraction of 1% more and improve 
quality also by working more indus- 
triously at our task of selection and by 
meeting on their home grounds the men 
in charge of the corporations which will 
use the funds we propose to invest. 


Strong Program for 
Legal Section Meeting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
conferences with Treasury officials to 
attempt to reach a clearer understanding 
of the pension trust regulations. Sena- 
tor Taft of Ohio believes these regula- 
tions contravene the expressed intention 
of Congress, and he has prepared a 
resolution declaring the regulations void. 

Early in June Senators Wagner of 
New York and Murray of Montana 
introduced a bill which would make 
sweeping changes in the social security 
act. It would impose 6% taxes on both 
employers and employes up to $3000 of 
wages, and broaden tremendously the 
scope and coverage of the social security 
system, by providing for what amounts 
to an American Beveridge, or “cradle 
to grave” plan. In the meantime, it 
appears that contribution rates under 
the present social security act will rise 
to 2% on Jan. 1, 1944. 

The Bridges-Goodwin bill, allowing 
the deduction of life premiums in com- 
puting federal income tax, up to the 
lesser of $1,000 or 10% of net income, 
has received support from life compa- 
nies. The bill recognizes the impor- 
tance of life insurance to the country’s 
welfare. 


Proposed HOLC Liquidation 


It has been proposed that the HOLC 
be liquidated through the transfer and 
sale of its mortgage loans to insurance 
companies, banks and other mortgage 
institutions. In the absence of such 
legislation, at the present rate of prog- 
ress 30 years will be required to liqui- 
date the HOLC. Such liquidation, it is 
said, would free 3,800 persons to help 
alleviate the manpower shortage. 

With the increasing manpower short- 
age, more attention is being given to con- 
sideration of measures such as the Aus- 
tin- Wadsworth civilian war service legis- 
lation, which would use selective service 
machinery to call men 18-65 and women 
18-50 to service in essential positions. 
"he west coast experiment seems to be 
the final test as to the necessity of legis- 
lation of this character. 

Chairman Lea of the House interstate 
and foreign commerce committee has 
introduced a measure allowing the Civil 
\eronautics Authority to insure airmen 
and air travelers against loss of life, 
personal injury, and detention by 
enemies. This matter is becoming in- 
creasingly important with the expansion 
of air travel. It has also been proposed 
that unabsorbed war damage insurance 
Premiums should be returned pro rata 
to those who paid them and to extend 
Sratuitously such insurance for one 
year, because of the decreased likelihood 
of enemy bombings. 

The American Life Convention, with 
Many other organizations, has supported 
amendments to a condemnation bill, 
Proposing to protect interests of lien 
holders m property to be acquired by 
tne government, ; 
; Interesting companion bills were in- 
troduced in Congress in September, 
declaring the Sherman and Clayton 
anti-trust acts do not apply to insur- 
ae companies. Senator Bailey, one of 
"ed spoke of the Southeastern 

Titers Association case in this 
connection. 
sc oe most important state legislation 
© He HNte insurance field during the 
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May Change Plans 
for Commissioners 
Winter Meeting 


One of the questions that is likely to 
be considered at the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
in Chicago this week is whether to 
change the meeting place for the mid- 
winter meeting to Chicago or St. Louis. 
That gathering is scheduled for the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Dec. 5-6, 
but some complications have arisen in 
connection with hotel reservations. If 
it is held in New York it will likely be 
late in November at the Commodore. 


past year was the so-called Guertin 
committee valuation and non-forfeiture 
benefit legislation, providing for the 
valuation of policies and calculation of 
non-forfeiture benefits according to 
modern theories and modern mortality 
tables. The legislation was introduced 
in 20 states and became law in 14. 

In the field of premium taxes, Cali- 
fornia put into effect the provisions of 
the constitutional amendment adopted 
last November, reducing the rate .05% 
yearly through 1946, with a 2.35% rate 
thereafter. Massachusetts has a new 2% 
premium tax, replacing its net valu 
excise tax of 4% of 1%, but companies 
may continue to pay the excise until 
that tax exceeds the amount payable 
under the premium tax. Annuity con- 
siderations are now subject to premium 
tax in Maine, but a Texas attempt to 
impose a flat 344% tax, omitting present 
tax-reducing provisions, was not re- 
ported out by the house insurance com- 
mittee. The Robertson law definition 
of “Texas securities” was broadened to 
include bank deposits and a prescribed 
percentage of government bonds pur- 
chased since Dec. 8, 1941. However, an 
Oklahoma bill, allowing deduction of 
cash surrender values, in computing 
taxes due under the 4% premium tax, 
was defeated by a small margin in the 
senate. 


State Income Tax Laws 





West Virginia and South Dakota 
repealed their income tax laws entirely 
and California now allows employer 
contributions to pension trusts to be 
deducted as business expenses. Dela- 
ware imposed a new 1% war emergency 
tax on individual gross income, but 
exempted life policy proceeds paid on 
insured’s death. 

In the field of industrial insurance, 
Michigan and Tennessee enacted laws 
embodying required industrial provi- 
sions, while in the group insurance field 
Michigan provided for “discretionary” 
coverage of groups not smaller than 250, 
to cover groups not included in the pre- 
vious law. 

The municipal tax field was dormant 
this year, only Seattle imposing a 1/10 
of 1% occupational tax, which was 
amended to exempt insurance compa- 
nies. The Philadelphia tax was reduced 
in December, 1942, from 114% to.1%. 
Actuarial Society Meeting 

NEW YORK—Opening session of 
the two-day annual meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America will be 
called to order Oct. 13 here by the presi- 


dent, Joseph B. MacLean, vice-president 


and actuary of Mutual Life. 

Several new papers will be presented 
and there will be forum discussion of 
papers read at the last previous meet- 
ing. There will also be informal discus- 
sion of questions brought up by mem- 
bers. 

Following precedent present officers 
will be returned for second terms. They 
are: Vice-presidents, Edward W. Mar- 
shall, Provident Mutual Life, and 
Horace R. Bassford, Metropolitan Life; 
secretary, Wilmer A. Jenkins, Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity; treasurer, Oliver 
W. Perrin, Penn Mutual Life; and edi- 
tor, John R. Larus, Phoenix Mutual. 

Four new members of council will be 
elected. 
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Take Your Change in U. S. Life Insurance 


= ; 
The life insurance business was dis- 
turbed not only by the 
revelation that the Treasury’s new rev- 
enue program includes provision for a 


the other day 


post war federal life insurance scheme 
but that the proposal is advanced with 
such an apparent air of innocence as an 
incidental part of a tax increase and 
post war tax credit program. The man- 
ner in which this scheme was put for- 
ward is reminiscent of the strategy a 
year Or so ago in proposing a vast ex- 
pansion of the social security program. 
The administration proposed a stiff in- 
crease in security taxes as a 
brake upon inflation and blandly offered 
the people disability and hospital insur- 
ance to sweeten the dose. As we in- 
sisted at that time, the insurance busi- 
ness if need be, wants to fight the issue 
It is 
entitled to a battle on the main issue, 
rather than to have the question subor- 
dinated to questions of post war tax 
credit and inflation, etc. 

The uninformed person, reading the 
newspaper stories on the new tax pro- 
posal, could very easily get the idea 
that for the federal government to give 
taxpayers a line of life insurance after 
the war as a reward for accepting a sac- 
rificial tax rate during the war has no 
radical implications and does not really 
constitute an issue. Perhaps a good 


social 


of socialized insurance head on. 


many got the notion that the govern- 
ment is already in the life insurance 
business and this proposal constituted 
merely an extension of it. The people 
should know that this would be a brand 
new departure for the government, 
cial and National Service Life 
Insurance notwithstanding. 


so- 
security 
If there could be any assurance that 
operations 
providing 


life 
and 


government insurance 
would end with 
paid up life insurance to taxpayers to 
the extent of what the refundable por- 
tion of their taxes during war time 
would buy, it would still be a question 
of profound significance for the life in- 
surance industry and the nation. Yet 
that assurance cannot be given, for once 
the federal government enters the life 
insurance field and in such a prominent 
way as that, a government operation 
would be set in motion that would tend 
to strive for aggrandizement and the 
transition to a system of over the coun- 
ter buying of federal life insurance 
would be difficult to halt. 

With enormous taxes the only pros- 
pect for the interesting future of those 
now living, the idea of a tax credit 
seems fantastic as it can only serve to 
elevate future levies. And in coupling 
an element of socialized life insurance 
with a tax credit at least raises a ques- 
tion as to the motive. 


begin 


Savings Bank Life Insurance Aqain 


Efforts to get the next session of the 
New York legislature to remove the 
$3,000 per life limit on savings bank life 
insurance may be inferred from the talk 
which C. B. Plantz, vice-president of the 
New York Savings Bank, made at a re- 
cent conference of savings bank life in- 
surance men from New York, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. Many life insur- 
ance men will doubtless feel renewed 
justification of their original belief that 
despite statements that savings bank in- 
surance was designed for the man of 
small means its advocates would never 
rest until they succeeded in getting the 
ceiling entirely removed. 

The attempt to remove the limit en- 
tirely and place savings bank insurance 
in a position to compete for the entire 
insurance outlay of even the most sub- 
stantial class of policyholders will cause 
many insurance men to see red but 
nevertheless it will certainly be wiser if 
the cooler heads are listened to. In the 
last year or so the relations between 
leaders in the savings bank field and life 
insurance has been on a much more 


cordial basis. Each side found that the 
others were not such bad fellows. It 
will be a pity if the effort to get the 
limit removed which Mr. Plantz seems 
to be spearheading were to cause the 
life insurance and savings bank people 
to cut loose at each other. It will be 
particularly necessary for the more out- 
spoken in the life insurance camp to 
hold themselves in check, realizing that 
savings bankers are far from unanimous 
in feeling that the $3,000 limit should 
be removed and that many of them 
reatize that above some such figure life 
insurance needs to be tailored to fit the 
individual’s situation and should not be 
sold across the counter like flour or 
potatoes. 

In this connection it is worth noting 
that Mr. Plantz has long been an active 
figure in savings bank life insurance in 
New York and without attempting to 
minimize the support he may have for 
his idea it is only to be expected that 
he would be found advocating it. As 
a reason for wanting the $3,000 limit 
removed Mr. Plantz cited rising prices 


and the threat of inflation, saying that it 
is doubly important that the savings 
bank life insurance system be permitted 
the widest possible scope not only be- 
cause it “reduces the cost of a neces- 
sity of life’ but also because life in- 
surance dollars are in reality anti-infla- 
tion dollars. 

Giving full allowance to Mr. Plantiz’ 
good faith and the weight of all the rea- 
sons he could adduce for having no 
limit whatever on savings bank life in- 
surance it seems as if even better reasons 
can be marshaled for leaving the limit 
as it is. There is the point about the 
financial wisdom of the banks getting 
too far out on a limb but even if that 
were met by some adequate guarantee 
fund or reinsurance arrangement the 
argument for a limit would still apply. 

Looking at the matter from the policy- 
holder’s point of view which is after 
all the only valid one, the major reason 
for retaining the $3,000 limit is that 
around that figure—perhaps even below 
it—life insurance should be kept pro- 
grammed and fitted to the policyholder’s 
needs. Perhaps it can be successfully 
contended that $1,000 or so of insurance 
can provide little more than a clean-up 
fund and hence need not be elaborately 
programmed but on anything above that 
amount a large part of the agent’s value 
is in setting up the insurance on the 
proper basis. 

The whole trend of life insurance in 
recent years has been toward intelligent 
programming. To remove the $3,000 
limit from savings bank life insurance 
in New York and thereby to encourage 
the public to buy $5,000, $10,000, $20,000 
or more of insurance without the agent’s 
expert help is a step backward. The 
fact that some savings bank men, in 
their zeal for the expansion of the sav- 
ings bank life insurance system, do not 
appreciate this point is probably a fair 
index of the attention that clerks han- 
dling savings bank insurance could be 


expected to give to the proper setting 
up of a buyer’s insurance proceeds, 
Another big reason why it would be 
unfortunate to remove the $3,000 limit 
is that savings bank life insurance would 
then get a free ride from insurance sold 
by the companies, not in the sense that 
bank insurance is subsidized by the state 
but because there would be as there is in 


Massachusetts, a marked tendency for 
prospects to buy insurance from the 
banks instead of from the agent who 


really made the sale. When it gets noised 
around that one can in effect save the 
agent’s commission by going to the 
banks, the bum sports among the pros- 
pective insurance buyers are going to 
get their motivation from the agents and 
their insurance from the savings banks, 
just as many of them in Massachusetts 
have done. It may be answered that a 
prospect who does this and thereby for- 
feits the agent’s service gets about what 
he deserves but this is taking a rather 
calloused viewpoint toward the situa- 
tion of his wife and children, who after 
all will be the ones to suffer by reason 
of faulty programming. 

If the savings banks are looking out 
for their life insurance policyholders they 
might well pause before taking a step 
which will make it more difficult for 
agents to stay in business. As condi- 
tions are now the agent can afford to 
do his programming work even though 
he finds that his insured has bought 
$3,000 from a savings bank. However, 
there is a limit on the amount of this 
sort of Santa Claus work that the agent 
can do without being paid for it. If 
the insured with $5,000 to $25,000 of 
insurance buys all but $3,000 from the 
agent the agent can stay in business. 
However, if the proportions are re- 
versed and the savings banks are selling 
the bulk of the buyer’s estate and the 
agent is only getting the tag end it will 
not be possible for him to do much of 
a programming job. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS — 





To have helped to put the first 
American soldiers on three war fronts 
was the interesting and exciting expe- 
rience of Lt. Edward P. Lowes, who, 

.ore he was called into the service 
shortly before Peari Harbor, was asso- 
ciated with his brother, Comm. Ralph 
C. Lowes, general agent of Ohio State 
Life in Peoria, Ill. Commander Lowes 
died a few weeks ago in California. As 
an officer on the Neville, Lt. Lowes 
helped land the first troops in Iceland; 
the first marines on Guadalcanal, and 
the first troops in Sicily. 

John J. Schwaninger of Newark has 
completed 43 years as a representative 
of Aetna Life. He started as a clerk 
in the life insurance department in 
Newark, later became cashier and then 
superintendent of agents there. In 1923 
he was appointed general agent for New 
Jersey, which position he was forced to 


relinquish on account of his health. 
Since 1926 he has represented the Aetna 
companies for all lines. 

T. Robert Harrigan, manager of the 
accident and health department of the 
Howard <A. Shearer agency of Co- 
lumbian National Life in Boston, is ob- 
serving this month his 30th anniversary 
with the company. For many years, 
Mr. Harrigan was a home office under- 
writer in the accident and health de- 
partment. 

John R. Larus, vice-president of 
Phoenix Mutual Life, has rounded out 
30 years with that company. He joined 
Phoenix Mutual in 1913, a year after 
his graduation from Yale. In 1919 he 
became assistant actuary, and _ subse- 
quently advanced to associate actuary 
and to actuary. In 1934 he was named 
vice-president and actuary. He is a 
fellow and now editor of the Actuarial 
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Society of America, and is an associate 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 


Raymond T. Gifford, investment ad- 
viser of Massachusetts Protective, has 
been elected treasurer of the board of 
trustees of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


The Purple Heart medal has been 
awarded posthumously to First Lieut. 
Robert A. Moose, son of Conn W. 
Moose, Omaha general agent for Guar- 
antee Mutual Life and former Nebraska 
insurance commissioner. Lieut. Moose 
was killed April 3 in the Southwest Pa- 
cific in an airplane accident. The for- 
mal presentation took place at Lincoln 
air base. In addition an Oak Leaf 
cluster and two air medal Oak Leaf 
clusters have been awarded posthum- 
ously. 


John A. Lloyd, vice-president of 
Union Central, addressed the Cincinnati 
Advertisers Club Wednesday on the part 
life insurance will play in the reconstruc- 
tion days after the war. 


Henry E. Niles, secretary of Balti- 
more Life, is to give an address on 
“The Office Manager’s Job” at the con- 
ference on office management of the 
American Management Association in 
New York, Oct. 28-29. 

Theodore H. Kelly, son of Vice-presi- 
dent D. Theodore Kelly of Manhattan 
Life, was married last week to Lt. Guy 
N. Forrester of the WAVES in the 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Chapel, Wash- 
_ & Lee University at Lexington, 

ae 


Pearce H. Young, assistant general 
agent of General American Life in St. 
Louis under General Agent Edmund 
Burke, has been elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Aggressive Club, a group 
formed by life insurance leaders there 
for discussion of life insurance trends 
and problems. 

W. H. Gage, who has completed 45 
years with Northwestern Mutual Life 
there, was the guest of honor at a lunch- 
¢on give by 30 of his associates in the 
C. R. Eckert agency in Detroit. Mr. 
Gage, who once refused a chance to be- 
come general agent there because he pre- 
ferred personal production, ranks fourth 
in total production for the company on 
a nationwide basis. At the peak of his 


career he produced over $1,000,000 a 
year for a considerable period. General 
Agent Eckert congratulated the veteran 
on his long and successful career in the 
field and letters from several home office 
officals were read. 


The Life Presidents Association at 
its meeting Oct. 1 adopted a memorial 
to Col. Charles B. Robbins, the late 
manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention. 


DEATHS 


Walter Habenicht, supervisor in the 
James G. Hill agency of Connecticut 
Mutual Life in Chicago, was shot and 
killed in his office in the Field building 
by J. Walter Tarpy of the Hughes 
agency of Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
in the same building Monday. There 
seems to have been no rational expla- 
nation for Tarpy’s action and he ap- 
pears to have become deranged. AI- 
though Tarpy had some eccentric 
characteristics, naturally none of his 
associates had any idea that he was 
potentially dangerous. He was about a 
$200,000 producer. 

Tarpy and Habenicht were formerly 
fellow producers in the old Bokum & 
Dingle agency of Massachusetts Mutual 
and subsequently they were together 
with Mr. Hughes. In August of 1941, 
Mr. Habenicht went with the Hill 
agency and a few months ago was ap- 
pointed as supervisor. He was very 
highly regarded. He was 45 years of 
age and he leaves a wife and two sons, 
Walter, 17, and John, 15. 

Tarpy surrendered to the F.B.I. and 
was quoted by the federal agents as 
making some fantastic and confused 
statements such as that he shot Habe- 
nicht because of the latter’s refusal to 
accompany Tarpy to the F.B.I. to ex- 
plain the robbery last July of the 
Portage Park Safe Deposit Vault Com- 
pany. It seems that Tarpy had been 
posing as an amateur detective. Also 
he made some statement indicating he 
was harboring jealousv because Mr. 
Habenicht had outdone him in some pro- 
duction contest. 

Lieut. Thomas W. Du Bose, 235, pilot 
of a navy patrol plane in the European 











war theater, was killed in action. He 
was a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and became associated as district 
agent with his father, Frank Du Bose, 
general agent of Old Line Life of Amer- 
ica in Milwaukee. 

Joseph Gorton, 75, a member of the 
Connecticut General Life organization 
for 16 years, died suddenly at his home 
in Hartford Monday. He joined the 
company in 1882 as an office boy and 
eventually became general agent. 

The home office agency, Gorton & 
Co., conducted by him and his brother 
until the latter’s death, and since 1931 
by J. C. Gorton alone, was for years the 
company’s largest producer. 

Mr. Gorton had been confined to his 
home for some time by failing health, 
but continued to manage his business 
affairs, and to participate in civic proj- 
ects. 

A native of Windsor, he was des- 
cended from Samuel Gorton, one of the 
founders of Rhode Island. 





Prudential War Loan Record 


Participating in the third war loan 
in New Jersey which has been well 
over-subscribed, were several members 
of the home office staff of Prudential, 
headed by President Franklin D’Olier, 
as chairman, and Vice-president George 
E. Potter, as vice-chairman. Others 
were Supervisor Frederic H. Yeomans, 
who assisted State Administrator Man- 
ning at headquarters; Frank J. Price, Jr., 
associate manager of advertising and 
publications, who directed the statewide 
publicity; Kerby H. Fisk, associate 
manager, and Norman L. Mansfield, 
assistant public utility engineer, both of 
the bond department, who directed the 
house-to-house canvass. 


COMPANIES 





K. C. Life to 
Increase Capital 
to $4,000,000 


KANSAS CITY—Kansas City Life 
proposes to increase its capital by 
$3,000,000 trom $1,000,00U to »+,000,000 
through the issuance of a stock divi- 
dend. W. E. Bixby, piesident, in an- 
nouncing the increase, saiu the growth 
of the company calls tor the larger 
capitalization. The increase in capital 
stock from 10,000 to 40,000 shares will 
be in the form of a stock dividend from 
unassigned surplus. Aiter the transfer 
it will have an unassigned surplus in 
excess of $4,000,000. 


Stockholders Act Dec. 8 


The action of directors will be sub- 
mitted to the stockhoiders for their con- 
sent at a special meeting Dec. 8. The 
distribution will be made to holders of 
record as of Oct. 5. 

Mr. Bixby said no increase in total 
cash dividends was contemplated. In- 
stead of an annual rate of $16 a share 
the company “hopes to maintain an 
annual rate of $4 per share on the new 
stock.” 

Insurance in force for the first nine 
months of 1943 increased more than 
$9,500,000, bringing the total to $524,- 
700,000. Assets were $145,000,000. Gov- 
ernment bond holdings on Sept. 30 were 
$42,493,000, up $9,000,000 since Jan. 1. 
Total death claims on_ policyholders 
killed in action amount to $255,500. 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT PRESENTS 


Our Newest C.L.U.’s 


Our warm commendation to Ratpn M. Horton, 
C.L.U., of Albany, N. Y. and Frank F. Pets, C.L.U., 
of New York, N. Y. who received their designation in 
September, and to Vera M. Snyper of Des Moines, 


Iowa who completed her C.L.U. examinations in June. 


We are proud of our C.L.U.’s. 


The Mutual Benefit 
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* Newark, N. J. 

















Real estate owned was reduced to about 
$5,250,000. 


Directors elected Ray B. Lucas, gen- 


eral counsel, to the board, filling the 
vacancy created by the death of C. A. 
Neal. 


Postal L. & C. to Take Over 
Pathfinder Mutual of Neb. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Insurance Direc- 
tor Fraizer has asked the district court 
of Hall county to approve an application 
for authority to reinsure the $2,300,000 
insurance in force in the Pathfinder Mu- 
tual Life of Grand Island with Postal 
Life & Casualty of Kansas City. Path- 
finder, originally the A.O.U.W. of Ne- 
braska, became involved in litigation 
several years ago, and finally showed an 
impairment of $150,000. 

The Nebraska department took over 

management and has reduced the 
deficit to $65,000. Under the contract 
Postal assumes all liabilities and will 
pay all death claims in full. While the 
department has been in charge a 
lien was in effect. This will be 
moved. 

Postal L. & C., which has heretofore 
written health and accident business in 
Nebraska by mail, is changing over to 
the agency system, and has been li- 
censed in the state. It plans to direct 
future efforts here to developing the 
life field. Under the agreement, the 
company will establish its principal Ne- 
braska office in Grand Island, occupy- 
ing the Pathfinder home office there, in 
the event the court approves the con- 
tract. 


its 


re- 


New St. Louis Mutual Counsel 
Paul J. Kaveney, St. 
has been elected. counsel of St. Louts 
Mutual Life to succeed Lambert E. 
Walther, who has held the position for 
many years. Mr. Kaveney head of 
the St. Louis civil service commission. 
He received his law degree from St. 
Louis University law school in 1931. 


Louis attorney, 
is 


Big September for Country Life 
With $5,250,000 of 
during September, Country Life 
largest month in its 
to David Mieher, 
The September 


written 
had the 
history, 

company 
record 


business 


second 
according 


manager. is 


exceeded only by the $5,700,000 volume 
of July, 1936. 

On Jan. 1, the company will be 15 
vears old, and effort is being made to 
reach $200,000,000 in force. The com- 
pany operates in Illinois. Country Life 
purchased $500,000 Treasury securities 
during the third war loan drive, and 
associated Illinois Agricultural Associa- 


companies purchased $1,100,000. 


Shenandoah Life Buys $700,000 


Shenandoah Life purchased $700,000 
in bonds during the third war loan drive. 
\t the same time the employes of the 
company increased the total purchases 
of bonds under the payroll deduction 
plan 29% during September. 


tion 


Volunteer State Buys Ga. Building 

Volunteer State Life, according to 
President Cecil Woods, has purchased 
the Volunteer building in Atlanta, in 
which it has its Georgia headquarters. 
The consideration was given as $430,000. 


Extra $1 Dividend Declared 

An extra dividend of $1 per share 
was declared by California-Western 
States Life, payable Oct. 15 to stock of 
record Oct. 1. The extra dividend was 
declared after preliminary reports indi- 
‘ated that earnings for the year would 
be more than ample to provide for set- 
ting up of special mortality and other 
contingency reserves. This dividend is 
in addition to the one of $1.50 per share 
which was declared last January. 


Morrison Is Assistant Actuary 
Great-West Life has appointed J. E. 
Morrison assistant actuary. Mr. Morri- 
son, who has been with the company 
since 1932, has for the last three years 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Equitable’s Appointments 
in San Francisco Agency 


The San Francisco agency of Equit- 
able Society has established a women’s 


division with Mrs. Genevieve Forsberg 
Macliver as unit manager in charge. 


Mrs. Macliver joined Equitable in Chi- 
cago 21 years ago with the Gottschalk 
agency and served as manager of the 
women’s division in that agency. She 
went to San Francisco in 1937 and has 
been prominent in association and wom- 
en’s club affairs there. She served as sec- 
retary of the San Francisco Life Under- 
writers Association and chairman of the 
women’s committee. She was national 
finance chairman of the Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs 1936-41 and is 
now president of the Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of San Francisco. 

Albert F. Pfaff has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in charge of San Mateo 
county and Palo Alto, with headquar- 
ters at Burlingame. He has been with 
Equitable six years. A. Stanley Moore 
has been appointed assistant district 
manager there. He has been with Equit- 
able 21 years, joining the Gottschalk 
agency the same day that Mrs. Macliver 
did. 


TD: Hammond Advanced 


T. Denton Hammond, assistant gen- 
eral agent of Aetna Life in Los An- 
geles, has been appointed associate gen- 
eral agent with his father, Wilmer M. 
Hammond. He started in the cashier's 
office of the agency. He is a graduate 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, the Sales Research Bureau 
managers school and the Aetna Life 
home office school. He has passed three 
sections of the C.L.U. examinations. 


Ohio National Names Morse 
Clifford L. 
district manager 


Morse has been appointed 
of Ohio National Life 
in Ionia, Mich., and vicinity. Mr. Morse, 
who was formerly with the sales de- 
partment of the Du Pont Company in 
New York, is a graduate of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute. 


Republic Nat'l Appointments 

Milton F. Simmons, 
representative, supervisor and general 
agent of ‘Republic National Life, has 
been made home office general agent. 
Mr. Simmons was at one time a mem- 


for several vears 


been general supervisor of the statistical 
department. 


ber of the Texas insurance department 
staff and is a former banker. 

T. A. Shelnutt, long associated with 
Eli W. Gregg, general agent of Repub- 
lic National at Lubbock, Tex., has been 
appointed district manager of the Ama- 
rillo region. 

Hal Lee, member of the Corpus 
Christi agency, has been promoted to 
general agent in that territory. 





Plante Associate General Agent 

George H. Plante, agency supervisor 
of John Hancock in Cleveland for 
four years, has been made associate gen- 
eral agent. 


Woodbury Named at Columbia 


Ezra E. Woodbury has become gen- 
eral agent at Columbia, Mo., of General 
American Life. He has had 23 years of 
experience in insurance, both as a per- 
sonal producer and as an agency man- 
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ager. Recently he has been with St. 
Louis Mutual Life. He is a past secre- 
tary of the Missouri Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


Soper Kansas City Manager 


Sun Life of Canada has appointed 
J. D. Soper branch manager in Kansas 
City. He has been with Sun Life more 
than 20 years, mostly in Toronto and 
western Ontario, as personal producer, 
unit supervisor and agency assistant. 


About a year ago he went to Los An- 
geles as assistant manager. 
Capitol Closes ‘Okla. Office 

Capitol Life of Denver closed _ its 
office in Oklahoma City following the 
resignation of Sam M. Cowan, state 
manager for more than seven _ years. 
Mr. Cowan will take several weeks’ rest 


before reentering insurance work. 


Glenn A. Geers hes rejoined General 
American Life as supervisor of the H. 
A. Stone agency at Springfield, Mo. He 
left the company to take a position in 
Kansas early this: year. 





GENERAL AGENCY NEWS 





Meadows Heads National 
Life General Agents 


The General Agents Association 
National Life of Vermont 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, R. Clinton Meadows, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; vice - president, 
Walter J. Stoessel, Los Angeles; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Clyde R. Welman, Mem- 
phis; members of the executive com- 
mittee, Robert P. Burroughs, Manches- 
ter, N. H.; Edgar T. Wells, New York 
City; Truman H. Cummings, Cleveland, 
and Clifford H. Orr, Philadelphia. 


of 
has elected 


Hesse Holds Open House 

New World Life is holding open 
house this week at its new offices in 
Madison, Wis. Robert L. Hesse, for- 
merly general agent there of Lincoln 
National Life, has become agency man- 
ager, with Floyd J. Voight continuing as 
agency director. Under the expansion 
the 





program agency now occupies new 
and larger quarters. 
Stotz Sets Up Pension Plan 

Raleigh R. Stotz, general agent of 


Mutual Benefit Life in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has established a pension plan 
for employ es of his agency. Retirement 
is provided for men at age 65 and for 
women at age 60. 


Mr. Stotz said the Grand Rapids of- 


fice is the first in the company’s nation- 
wide organization to set up such a pro- 
gram and put it into effect. The plan 
provides for minimum monthly retire- 
ment pay of $30 and there is also a pro- 
vision for continuance of an employe’s 
salary in payments to the family for a 
year and a half after death. Hospital 
and surgical care benefits also are in- 
cluded. Seven employes have been with 
the agency continuously since its estab- 
lishment 12 years ago. 


Kramer Agency Conference 

A two-day sales conference was held 
by the Fred E. Kramer agency of Erie, 
Pa., at the Ohio National Life home of- 
fice in Cincinnati. Agency members 
discussed future sales plans with execu- 
tives ina series of business meetings. 

Fred Kramer, director of the 
agency, and L, R. Jackson, E. N. Wil- 
liams, William Polangnin, S. S. Bliss, 
H. Markwood and T. W. Eason at- 
tended from the agency. 


Newark Manager for 10 Years 

On completing ten vears as manager 
of Mutual Life of New York, Herbert 
S. Manthe of Newark was tendered a 
luncheon by his agency force. Formerly 
he was superintendent of agents in 
Newark, then was sent to Springfield, 
Mass., and Albany, N. Y., returning to 
Newark about two years ago. He has 
been with the company nearly 27 years. 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT 





Jamison Talks to 
Chicago Managers; 
Hughes President 


A real conviction that life insurance is 
important and offers a distinctive and 
satisfactory career 
to new men is es- 
sential to any 
sound philosophy 
of management, 
John H. Jamison, 
director of the field 
training department 
of Northwestern 
Mutual Life, said 
in his talk before 
the Life Agency 
Managers of Chi- 
cago. 

E. W. Hughes, 
Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, was Kk. W. 
elected president of the managers’ group 
to succeed Earl M. Schwemm of Great- 
West Life. Other officers are Byron C. 
Howes, Berkshire Life, vice-president; 
Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, and John M. 
Caffery, John Hancock, and Freeman J. 
Wood, Lincoln National, director for 
two years, and J. C. Caperton, State 
Mutual Life, director for one year. Mr. 
Schwemm was presented a gavel suit- 
ably inscribed as he retired. He reported 
membership 144 compared with 105 last 
year. 

Any philosophy of management starts 
with the general agent’s or manager’s 
objectives, Mr. Jamison said. Some 
managers work to hold their job, to 
make money, have a big production or 
what not. Others regard it as a fran- 
chise to merchandise life insurance. 


Shouldn’t Rely on Averages 


Mr. Jamison declared that the thinking 
of too many managers on the subject of 
recruiting is governed by their knowl- 
edge of averages. There is the statement 
that 20% of an agency’s business must 
come from new agents; or, 75% of an 
agency’s business five years from now 
will come from agents not now in the 
business. He wondered why managers 
look at the problem in this way. Re- 
cruiting is an individual problem. It 
can’t depend on averages. The mana- 
ger who puts too much reliance on aver- 
ages can’t help but have his attitude af- 
fected toward the problem of turnover 
and in some cases this helps create the 
problem. The important thing is to keep 
every man recruited in the business, 
he said. Averages show that this is not 
done, but the experience of individual 
agencies shows that it can be done. If 
there is a big turnover, then the general 
agent is talking apple sauce, Mr. Jamison 
said, when he sells a new man on com- 
ing into the business. 

The manager’s conception of his job, 
therefore, becomes extremely important. 
His job is, Mr. Jamison said, to build 
agents and not himself. The agents are 
the manager’s customers. He suggested 
that the manager ask himself every Sat- 
urday what he has done during the week 
to help his agents, to justify the margin 
that they pay him. 





Hughes 


National Managers Group 
in Canada Is Proposed 


TORONTO—Early formation in Can- 
ada of a national association of life 
Managers is expected. Some def- 
inite recommendations to this effect are 
expected to be laid before the next an- 
nual meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada. 

It is pointed out that there is no in- 
tention of interfering in any way with 
the work now being carried on by the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada. In fact the proposed by-laws of a 


national organization of managers would 
require members to belong to the Life 
Underwriters Association. It is also sug- 
gested that the proposed organization 
become a section of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Canada rather than a 
separate organization. 

It is pointed out that in the United 
States the managers and general agents 
comprise a section of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The cur- 
rent thought is that Canada can benefit 
from this particular American experi- 
ence. 


Hartford Group Gets Trophy 


The Hartford General Agents & 
Managers Association was formally pre- 
sented with the “Managers Magazine” 
trophy for the fourth successive year at 
its meeting last week. The award had 
been previously announced at the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
meeting in Pittsburgh. By winning the 
trophy again next year, the Hartford 
group can gain permanent possession. 

Following the presentation, John M. 
Holcombe, Jr., Sales Research Bureau, 
covered some of the highlights of the 
Pittsburgh meeting. Several problems 
of agency management brought about 
by the war situation were discussed. 

Larry Akerman announced an _ ad- 
vanced life insurance class at Hartford 
College. Study groups will be formed 
to prepare for the fourth section of the 
C.E..U. exanis. 


Patterson Speaks in Cleveland 

The Cleveland Life Insurance Execu- 
tives Club held a dinner meeting at 
which Alexander E. Patterson, vice- 
president and trustee of Mutual Life of 
New York and former president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, spoke. 


Trust Officer Talks to L. A. Group 
LOS ANGELES—William R. Spin- 


ney, assistant trust officer Title Insur- 
ance & Trust Co., spoke at a meeting 
of the Life Insurance Managers Asso- 
ciation here on “How the Life Under- 
writer and the Trust Officer Can Best 
Serve Their Common Customer.” 


Des Moines Election Oct. 11 

The General Agents & Managers 
Club of Des Moines will hold its annual 
meeting Oct. 11. Thomas Read, Mutual 
Life, is now president. 


Mac Wilkins of Mac Wilkins, Cole & 
Weber addressed the meeting of the 
Life Managers Association of Portland, 
Ore., Monday, on ‘What and When?” 


SALES MEETS 


Great Northern Life Holds 
Regionals in Ohio 


E. P. Oertel, assistant to the vice- 
president of Great Northern Life, Chi- 
cago, has just concluded a series of re- 
gional sales conferences in Ohio. Meet- 
ings were held in Cleveland, Akron, 
Youngstown and Columbus. The Great 
Northern agents this year have indicated 
that it might be better to forego meet- 
ings because of gasoline restrictions. As 
a result of taking a business conference 
directly to the agents in small areas it 
was possible to reach about 100 agents 
in the area that usually sent approxi- 
mately 40 agents to a single regional 
meeting. There was in each city a lunch- 
eon followed by a three hour meeting at 
which Mr. Oertel discussed sales stimu- 
lators and how to get the most out of 
business in wartime. 

A large meeting was held in Cleve- 
land, drawing agents from the territory 
directed by Manager Ethel Smith of the 
Northern Ohio district. William Kneri- 
um, Lorraine, O., was chairman. At 
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HIS BEST SALES WERE 


“PERFECT PROTECTION” 


Says Reliance Representative T. : 

“I never made better sales than those with Perfect 
It has been proven, time and again, 
the most satisfactory insurance to sell. I also doubt 
if there is another life insurance company in which 
every agent receives so much personal consideration 
from every official and employee in the Home Office.” 


Protection. 








last year received $13,520.06 in 


Reliance Life commissions. Here he expresses 
a thought that scores of other Reliance repre- 
sentatives have . . . appreciation for the per- 
sonal attention they get from the Home Office. 
For more information about Perfect Protection 
see the local Reliance Manager or write to 
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Farmers Bank Building 
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Akron, District Manager Harry C. Pitz 
presided; at Youngstown, John Mac- 
Cleery, district agent; at Columbus, V. 
H. Ballentine, Springfield, O., special 
agent. The northern Ohio territory un- 
der Manager Smith led the company in 
1942 with approximately $1,000,000 of 
paid business. 


Indianapolis Life Gathering 


About 30 representatives of Indianap- 
olis Life from Illinois and northeastern 
Indiana gathered in Chicago for a morn- 
ing, luncheon and afternoon session with 
several head office executives Monday. 
A. H. Kahler, agency vice-president, pre- 
sided and gave a talk on modern trends 
in life insurance selling. President Ed- 
ward B. Raub and Vice-president A. L. 
Portteus also addressed the group at the 
morning session. The afternoon was de- 
voted to a number of talks by agency 
representatives including James E. Hen- 
derson, the new general agent at South 
3end, Ind. 


Prudential’s Kansas Rally 


The southwest Kansas agency of 
Prudential held an agency meeting fol- 
lowed by a picnic at Wichita, under the 
directon of Superintendent F. F. Fris- 
bie, with about 60 agents from the ter- 
ritory in attendance. Plans for the year 
as outlined at a meeting of five state 
superintendents the previous week in 
Kansas City, attended by Division Man- 
ager W. F. Sieder, were presented. 





Marshall Agency Honored 


Fourteen members of the V. A. Mar- 
shall agency at Fairbury of Bankers 
Life of Nebraska attended an agency 
meeting in Lincoln and were guests of 
the company at dinner. President How- 
ard S. Wilson presented certificates of 
membership in the Bankers Life million- 
aire club to G. W. Arnold of Geneva, 
L. C. Krutz of Hastings and General 
Agent Marshall. Each man has created 
and maintained in force in his territory 
life insurance of at least $1,000,000. Gen- 
eral Counsel C. Petrus Peterson in a 
brief talk emphasized the permanent 
value of work that reaches that magni- 
tude in a limited area. 


COAST 


Garrison on Job 


in Cal. Department 


SAN FRANCISCO—Maynard Garri- 
son, former Los Angeles attorney, as- 
sumed his duties as insurance commis- 
sioner of California Friday. Commis- 
sioner Garrison said he contemplated no 
immediate changes of any kind in the 
conduct of the department. He said he 
had gone over many matters with his 
predecessor, Commissioner Caminetti, 
and there appeared to be unanimity on 
many things now under way in the de- 
partment. 

Commissioner Garrison plans to spend 
the entire month of November in the 
east and will attend the winter conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners before returning 
to San Francisco. 


No Immediate Changes 











No immediate changes in personnel 
are contemplated, he said, and before 
any changes of any sort are made, 
he plans to appoint a “reorganization 
committee” within the department, com- 
posed of two senior members from Los 
Angeles and two from San Francisco. 
This committee will work with him in 
digesting the material which he brings 
from his eastern trip and also on any 
changes in the compensation setup. 

Mr. Garrison’s headquarters are in 
San Francisco and Assistant Commis- 
sioner Cooper will be in charge of the 
Los Angeles office. 

A profusion of floral tributes adorned 
Commissioner Garrison’s quarters as he 
took office. His first official act was to 
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call together the employes of the San 
Francisco office to become acquainted 
with them and outline his plan of pro- 
cedure. 

Just before retiring, Commissioner 
Caminetti was presented a traveling bag 
from the San Francisco employes, an 
electric clock and gold pen from em- 
ployes of the Los Angeles and San 
Diego offices and a wrist watch from 
present and former executives of the 
department. Presentation was by J. R. 
Maloney, principal examiner of the de- 
partment. 

Judge Caminetti has reentered the 
practice of law as a partner of James 
3occardo, prominent attorney of San 
Jose. 


Report Oct. 8 on 48-Hour Week 

A meeting is to be held in San Fran- 
cisco Oct. 8 under the auspices of the 
California Insurance Federation to hear 
a report on the 48-hour week by the 
special committee of the federation 
which has been conferring with govern- 
ment officials. Charles C. Hannah, vice- 
president Fireman’s Fund, is chairman 
of the committee. 


Wash. Premium Tax Ruling 

SEATTLE — Washington domestic 
companies are not required to pay a 
premium tax on unattached business in 
states in which they are not admitted, 
Fred Lewis, acting attorney-general, 
has advised Commissioner Sullivan. 

The opinion was sought to clarify tax 
liability principally on insured that have 
moved from Washington to states in 
which Washington domestic companies 
are not licensed. Premiums paid by 
such insured after moving from the 
state, provided the subject matter of the 
insurance is not located within the state, 
are not taxable by Washington, the 
opinion held. 





Charles E. Wright, Los Angeles man- 
ager of West Coast Life, has been re- 
elected a director of the Los Angeles 
County Peace Officers Retirement 


POLICIES. 


Atlas Life Increases Rates 
on Some Contracts 


Atlas Life of Tulsa has increased pre- 
mium rates on the following policies: 
Insurance with life income 55, 60 and 
65; 20-payment endowment age 85 and 











single premium policies. No change 
was made in _ non-forfeiture values. 


These new premiums are shown in the 
table below. 

The minimum amount now accepted 
under life expectancy is $2,000, in line 
with other term plans. 

Interest rates under settlement op- 
tions have been changed to 244% on the 
interest only option and 3% on other 
options. The discount rate on pre- 
miums paid in advance has been reduced 
from. 34% to 3%. 


The new premium rates are: 





20 Ins. Ins. Ins. 
Pay. With With With Single 
Iind. Life Life Life Premium 
Ine. Ine Ine. 10: 3r. 
at55 at60 at65 Life End. 
: wae apisre 255 285.76 eteiete 
8 $26.58 $21.14 $17.53 304.84 $809.25 
32.17 25.39 20.26 327.72 809.67 
39.98 30.52 3 
51.12 37.66 
70.24 48.43 ¢ 1 56 
101.99 64.52 45.91 i 18 
168.22 94.03 62.06 8: 11 
ss 152.77 88.86 70 821.41 
oeee 661.84 830.21 
> 





Prudential Has Increased 
Juvenile Limits 

Prudential now is accepting up to 
$5,000 (ultimate amount) of juvenile in- 
surance in the ordinary department on 
one life except in the states of New 
York and New Jersey and in Canada. 
For the present, this insurance will be 
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Sell from Heart Instead 
of Rate-Book: Throgmorton 


DALLAS—Selling out of the heart 
rather than the rate-book is the chief 
factor underlying his success as a life 
insurance producer, Louie E. Throgmor- 
ton, Shreveport general agent of Aetna 
Life, emphasized in his address at the 
kick-off luncheon of the Dallas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Throgmorton, who said he pre- 
ferred to call himself a life insurance 
agent rather than a life underwriter, be- 
cause the former designation implies a 
broader responsibility to the life insur- 
ance buyer, said the use of sentiment in 
selling life insurance produces tremend- 
ous sales power that can measure the 
difference between average results and 
outstanding sales success. In that con- 
nection he recommended the selling of 
friends. 

When a sale is lost, he added, the real 
loser is not the agent nor the prospect 
who does not buy but the man’s family 
which goes unprotected. An effective ap- 
proach, he said, is to ask the prospect 
what insurance man his wife would likely 
call in in the event of his death to help 
her with regard to policy settlements. 

“*VYou’, they tell me in most cases,” 
Mr. Throgmorton said. “Then I reply, 
‘That’s what I was afraid of; so you 
tell me now how we should arrange for 
the policy proceeds to be distributed.’ 
Then the prospect discovers how little 
income he really has provided under his 
present policies.” 

Certificates of qualification as mem- 
bers of the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table were presented to 
Mrs. Muriel F. Briggs, Southland Life, 


issued only in $1,000 units; i.e., 
$2,000, $3,000, etc. 

In all cases where juvenile ordinary 
insurance is to be issued, it will be 
necessary that the parent of the child 
or the provider of the family have in 
force at least three times as much in- 
surance on his own life as juvenile ap- 
plied for and carried on the life of the 
child. 





and Mrs. Emanuel Levy, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, by Charles E. Seay, South- 
western Life, Dallas association presi- 
dent. 

John P. Costello, Southwestern Life, 
president of the Texas association, will 
speak at the next meeting Oct. 29. 


Thurman Makes Great Hit 

MINNEAPOLIS—Edward B. Thur- 
man, Chicago general agent of New 
England Mutual Life, who addressed 
the first meeting of the season of the 
Minneapolis Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, made a great hit. He dramatized 
his talk around a spot welding machine 
that was exhibited in operation. He de- 
veloped an analogy between the opera- 
tion of this machine and life insurance 
selling. The title of the talk was “A 
Book Review” and the book that he 
summarized was the ‘“Agent’s Own 
Loose Leaf Book,’ which he character- 
ized as the best ever written on the 
business of life insurance selling. He 
reviewed the nine chapters of the book 
in a masterful manner. 

On the previous evening Mr. Thur- 
man was guest of honor of O. J. Arnold, 
president of Northwestern National 
Life, at a dinner for the General Agents 
& Managers Association of Minneapolis. 
Julian Myrick, second vice-president of 
Mutual Life, had addressed the general 
agents and managers meeting that noon, 

At the life underwriters’ session, Wil- 
liam S. Leighton, New York Life, na- 
tional committeeman, reviewed the N. 
A. L. U.. proceedings at Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Martha Washburn Allin, Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, president of the 
Minneapolis C.L.U., presented C.L.U. 
certificates to William Fisher, vice-pres- 
ident Lutheran Brotherhood, and Paul 


Chelgren, general agent for Mutual 
Trust Life. 
Robert E. Shay, general agent for 


Bankers Life of Iowa, is president. 
if 





Canadian Membership High 
Membership in local life underwrit- 
ers’ associations in Canada has reached 
a new high thus far this year, according 
to G. H. Donaldson, chairman of the 


Dedicate Bomber in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM | 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS °°" 





In recognition of the efforts of the Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters in 
the war bond drive, a Liberator bomber bearing the association’s name was christened. 
Team captains and association officials at the event are (left to right; first row) : John 
Corey, Sun Life of Canada; Lewis Jeffers, honorary member; Cy Thaxton, Franklin 
Life; Fred Chisolm, New England Mutual; Meyer Davidson, Mutual Life of New York; 
Huston LaClair, Fidelity Mutual; J. D. Parker, Mutual Benefit; and Jack Barker, 


Reliance. 


Second row: W. I. Pittman, John Hancock Mutual; R. W. Roberts, New York Life: 
Johnnie Kay, Life & Casualty; Milton Smith, New England Mutual; Mrs. J. H. Ervin; 
Albert L. Smith, Jefferson Standard, war bond committee chairman; D. H. Clark, 
Pacific Mutual; Wilmer Poynor, New York Life; Lonnie Jones, New York Life; Pat 
McGauly, Union Central, co-chairman war bond committee; E. E. Beason, John Han- 
cock Mutual. president Birmingham association, and T. J. Huey, Prudential. 
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membership committee, with 3,872. It 
is expected this will be stepped up to 
4,000 by the end of the year. 








Change Ill. Meeting Dates 


PEORIA, ILL.—Dates for the mid- 
year meeting of the Illinois Association 
of Life Underwriters and Peoria sales 
congress have been changed from Nov. 
5-6 to Nov. 19-20. 

The tentative schedule sets the state 
association meeting, combined with 
school for local officers, for the morn- 


ing of Nov. 19; 2 p. m., general agents 
and managers meeting; 7 p. m., presi- 


dent’s testimonial dinner. 

The sales congress will be held all day 
Nov. 20, with company luncheons at 
noon. 

Indianapolis—For the meetings to be 
held Oct. 28, Nov. 17, Dec. 16 and Jan. 20, 
it has been recommended to the program 
committee that speakers well known in 


other fields be secured, and that some- 
thing other than life insurance be dis- 
cussed. A possible dues increase will be 


at the October 

Cineinnati— R. B. Coolidge, superin- 
tendent of agencies Aetna Life, addressed 
the inaugural meeting of the season on 
“Enthusiasm in Today’s Market.” Wil- 
liam B. Hardy, New England Mutual, the 
new president and well Known million 


voted on meeting. 


dollar producer, presided. Harry F. 
Pressler, John Hancock, handled ar- 
rangements. 

Lawton, Okla.—A new association has 
been organized with these officers: Pres- 
ident, Ray Crawford, Prudential; vice- 
president, Glenn B. Dillingham, Atlas 


Life; secretary-treasurer, 
Bryan, New York Life. 


Stanley J. 


Pittsburgh—Howard LL. Rice of New 
York Life is addressing a meeting of 
the Butler branch Friday on “That Ex- 
tra 2%.” Harold S. Brownlee, general 


agent of Equitable Life of Iowa, is ap- 
pearing before the Washington branch 
at a supper meeting next Wednesday on 
“Definiteness.”’ 

Albany, N. Y¥.—Present day sales pos- 
sibilities were pointed out by Robert B. 
Coolidge, superintendent of agencies of 
Aetna Life, at the first fall meeting. 
Ralph M. Horton, Mutual Benefit, re- 
ceived his C. L. U. degree. 

Rochester, N. Y¥.—A. R. Jaqua, asso- 
ciate editor of the Diamond Life Bulle- 
tins, spoke on “Let’s Play for Keeps.” 
He said that to succeed in life insurance 
the agent should keep an open mind and 
not try to live 864 days in advance. The 
business can adapt itself to changed con- 





ditions remarkably well, he said. Earl 
Yago, Mutual Life, the new president, 
conducted his first meeting. Paul Van 


Horn, Travelers, president of the Roches- 
ter C. L. U., welcomed new members to 
that organization. Anthony J. Klug, 
John Hancock Mutual, announced the 
next association “play day” for Oct. 7. 
Los Angeles— At the first meeting 
under the new regime Oct. 7, Ron Stever, 
Equitable Society, immediate past chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table; 
H. S. Parsons, Travelers, and John R. 
Mage, Northwestern Mutual Life, presi- 
dent of the California association, re- 
viewed the N. A. L. U. convention in 
Pittsburgh. 
Ind.—At the first fall 
J. Harrold, Lincoln Life, 
discussion on econvention 


Fort Wayne, 
meeting Verlin 
led a 
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proceedings of the National Association 
at Pittsburgh. 
Mobile, Ala.—J. B. Crawford, district 





manager of National Life & Accident In- 
surance Co., of Nashville, spoke on 


“Measuring up to expectancy,” compar- 
ing the industrial agent’s work with 


that of the 

Milwaukee 
president Mutual 
ing Up With the 


ordinary agent. 

Julian S. Myrick, vice- 
Life, spoke on ‘“‘Catch- 
American Radical.” As 
chairman of the American College, he 
presented C. L. U. certificates to four 
members of the Milwaukee association: 
Warren E. Clark and John Darling, 
Northwestern Mutual; Willis Herzberg, 





Prudential, and Sylvester Manix, Old 
Line Life. 
Madison, Wis.—Despite the war and 


its attendant drain on the national in- 


come for the purchase of war bonds, 
taxes, ete., the American people now 
own more life insurance than in any 
other period of the nation’s history, A. R. 
Jaqua, associate editor of the Diamond 
Life Bulletins, said in his talk on “Se- 


Insurance.” 
amounts 


curity and the Value of Life 
National Service Life Insurance 


to more than $85,000,000,000, and cover- 
age under social security aggregates 
$60,000,000,000. Lapses are at an all- 


Women and persons 
now good 


time low, he said. 
under 20 years of age are 
buyers. 

Charlottesville, Va.—A new unit of the 
Virginia association has been organized 
with A. S. Blankenship as president; H. 
L. Brown, vice-president; W. H. Gaines, 
secretary; T. .A. Warburton, treasurer; 


W. B. Murphy, national committeeman. 
It is the 11th association in the state 
starts with a’membership of about 


and 
50. 

Herbert R. Hill, Life of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, president of the state association, 
was the principal speaker at the organi- 
zation meeting. 
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Study Part “B” in Peoria 





The Peoria, Ill, C.L.U. chapter at a 
meeting Oct. 15 will organize a class 
to study part “B” in C.L.U. work. 


Dean L. J. Tillotson of Bradley College, 
Peoria, will instruct the class. 


J. P. Williams in Columbus 


John P. Williams, director of the edu- 


cational advisory department of the 
American College, addressed the Co- 
lumbus C.L.U. chapter at a luncheon 
Monday. 


Extension Course in Utah 

The extension division of the Univer- 
sity of Utah has started a class for 
Cc. L. U. students, in cooperation with 
the Salt Lake City C. L. U. chapter. It 
will give section “D,” which includes 
corporation finance, banking and credit, 
and investments. 


Two Courses in Detroit 

G. I. Jensen, supervisor of North- 
western National, and A. L. Kaufman, 
Northwestern Mutual, will be the in- 
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structors in the two courses in CEU. 
preparatory work to be given this fall 
by the Detroit C.L.U. chapter in con- 
nection with the extension department 
of the University of Michigan. The first 
course opens Oct. 6. 


Dinner in San Francisco 


The San Francisco C. L. U. chapter 
will hold a dinner meeting Oct. 11. 
Floyd Byrnes, field supervisor, U. S. 


employment offices, will speak. 
Four new members of the chapter are 


to be presented: R. Edwin Wood, 
Phoenix Mutual; James V. Lawry, 
Northwestern Mutual and Stanley B. 


Brooks, Guardian, who recently re- 
ceived their designation, and Hugh W. 
Davy, who recently went to San Fran- 
cisco as general agent of Home Life. — Life. 


“IN UL S. WAR SERVICE 


Homer O. Martin, Jr., special group 
representative in the Walter G. Gastil 
general agency of Connecticut General 
Life in Los Angeles, has been inducted 
into the army and has reported at Ft. 
MacArthur. 


Maj. Robert L. Woods, formerly as- 
sociate general agent of the John W. 
Yates agency of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in California, who has just com- 
pleted a course at the army staff and 








command school at Ft. Leavenworth, 
has been ordered to Ft. Benning, Ga., 
for a course in the infantry battalion 


command school. 


Lieut. Alden H. Smith, former North- 
western Mutual Life agent at Nashville, 
Tenn., and member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, has been awarded an 
air medal as a member of the army air 
forces transport command for his par- 
ticipation in the invasion of Sicily. 

A large proportion of Travelers’ home 
office employes in the armed _ service 
hold commissions, 40% of those in the 
navy and 30% of those in the army be- 
ing officers. Of the balance 39% in the 
army are non- -commissioned officers and 

31% privates, while 19% of those in the 
navy are petty officers and 42% seamen 
of various classes. 

This check was made on 456 of 468 
home office people who have entered 
the service since 1940. No up-to-date 
data is available on the branch office 
employes and agents, who with the 
home office people now number 3,008 
Travelers people in the service. In the 
army there are one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 17 majors, 17 captains 
and 69 lieutenants. In the navy there 
the two lieutenant-commanders, 19 lieu- 
tenants and 19 ensigns. 

Maj. Robert E. Purdy, formerly a 
group representative of Aetna Life in 
Charleston, W. Va., recently — part 
in the radio program, “The Army Air 


Forces,” which was broadcast over a na- 
tionwide Mutual Broadcasting System 
hookup. His plane, “Sad Music,” was 


with an American squadron which as- 
sisted the Eighth Army in its advance 
from EI Alamien on. When the Ger- 
mans tried to evacuate Tunis, Major 
Purdy dropped eight bombs on _ the 
beaches and barges from “Sad Music,” 
and then swooped to a low altitude to 
strafe the enemy. 

Major Purdy was born in Wakefield, 
Mass., and was graduated from Harvard 


in 1937. He joined the Aetna’s group 
department that same year and has 
served at South Bend; Portland, Me., 
and Charleston. He entered military 


service in 1941. 

Russell J. Yaeger, group representa- 
tive of General American Life before 
entering service, is now a warrant offi- 
cer (j.g.) in the judge advocate general’s 
department, stationed at Camp Wallace, 
Tex. 

Lieut. Wilton Powers, who before 
entering the army was in the home office 
of Pacific Mutual Life, reported missing 
in action early this year, is a prisoner 
of war in the camp at ore Ger- 
many. He won the D. S. C. for down- 
ing a German plane int to his cap- 
ture. 





Am. Service Bureau 
in Splendid Shape 


The annual report of the American 
Service Bureau was presented at the ex- 
ecutive session of the American Life 
Convention Wednesday evening by Lee 
N. Parker, president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Parker reported that the bureau 
has retired its entire indebtedness to the 
ALC during the past year, having many 
years ago repaid member companies for 
their advances for the organization of 
the bureau. 

The bureau is in excellent financial 
condition with an increase in surplus 
during the past war year as in previous 
years. He reported that the bureau had 
served the largest number of companies 
during the past year that have ever been 
served. 

The war has placed a strain on branch 
office personnel but no fundamental 
services have been curtailed. 


Bankers of Iowa War Claims 

Bankers Life of Iowa paid $167,821 
the first six months in war losses on 50 
lives, 19 of them on policyholders who 
met death in actual combat, in various 
war zones. 














* I AM WRITING FROM 
WATERLOO, ONT., WHERE 
I AM WORKING WITH THE 
DOMINION LIFE ON A NEW 
SALES TRAINING PLAN. 
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THE HEAD OFFICE 
FOLKS, with a special bow to 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Mackenzie 
and Mr. Morison, are giving me 
an unusually full measure of co- 
operation. 


THE DOMINION LIFE PLAN 
is being built on this founda- 
tion: The new man must accept 
(1) the idea of life insurance as 
a great social force; (2) the 
necessity for sound self-organ- 
(3) the 
fundamental difference between 


ization and planning; 


a conversation or a lecture and 
a sales interview. We are now 
attempting to implement these 
fundamentals in the terms of 
practical field training. 


IF 3S 
TION 


weeks in 


A REAL INSPIRA- 
TO ME to spend a few 
Canada, for despite 
restrictions, the 
Canadian companies are moving 
ahead with great vision, courage 
and leadership. 


severe war 
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Schuppel Stresses 
Life Insurance Role 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


he opined. Guaranteed income 
agent until he becomes es- 
tried out with consid- 


mands, 
for the new 
tablished is being 
erable success. 
President Schuppel’s comment on the 
home office staff of the organization was 
well deserved. Colonel Robbins who 
was the guiding star of the association, 
its general counsel and manager, was 
stricken shortly after the 1942 conven- 
tion, was hospitalized for many months 
and finally took his leave. The office 
staff under command of Associate Coun- 
sel Ralph H. Kastner carried on the 
work in a most intelligent and orderly 
way. All of the executives had more 
work thrust upon them. Everyone in 
the office was keen to watch every de- 
velopment and procedure to see that the 
processes were natural and according to 
rule. There was little if any complaint 
of the service rendered. All had been 
trained specifically for a definite job. 


The program this year from start to 
finish was one of the best ever pre- 
sented. It revealed the ability in the 


mechanics of programming, acquaint- 
ance with available timber and an in- 
fluence that brought important men to 
the platform. The organization as a 
whole was found in the best kind of 
shape. 


Warns Companies Must 
Look Now to Peace Treaty 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


acter of insurance. More than 90% of 
all international contracts are insurance 
contracts, he said. He suggested that 
life insurance has a civilizing mission, 
and that there might well come a time 
when any war would be as abhorrent 
as a civil war because it would mean 
one body of policyholders attempting to 
kill another body of policyholders with 
mutual interests. He said that when the 
International Law Association was 
working on its rules to govern life in- 
surance contracts in wartime, adopted 
in 1932, life insurance counsel were not 
on hand. These rules, he said, back up 
the ideas of the Versailles treaty. 
Urges Immediate Action 


“If we are not prepared to agree that 
the suspending rule is the rule of jus- 
tice, we must be prepared to set out 
simple alternative rules such as govern 
life insurance policies in time of war 
and we must be prepared to establish 
that, from the long range point of view, 


our rules rather than the rules of the 
International Law Association lead to 
‘the establishment of international re- 


” 


lations on the basis of law and justice.’ 
Such rules cannot be based solely on 
the principles of law of any one coun- 
try, he declared. He urged that imme- 
diate steps be taken to see that the life 
counsel’s views are given consideration 
by the governments of every country 
that wiN have a voice in the peace 
treaty. 

Definite Treaty Suggestions 


Mr. Taylor made some definite sug- 
gestions as to what rules should govern 
life insurance contracts set out in the 
peace treaty. First there should be no 
confiscation. The only logical course of 
action would be to seize the surrender 
values and liquidate the policies “for the 
benefit of our own nationals.” 

Second, an executed contract, 
a contract wholly performed 


that is, 
on one 


Renewal Commission 


LOANS 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT CORPORATION 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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side, is not dissolved and war as sus- 
pends the remedy. 

Third, the terms of the contract must 
be upheld, including the principle that 
war does not alter the terms of the 
contract in favor of the enemy assured, 
he said. The policy, therefore, lapses in 
accordance with its terms. The insur- 
ance policy is not in suspense merely 
by reason of the fact that assured has 
become an alien enemy. 


Use of Nonforfeiture Clause 


Fourth, when an insurance policy 
lapses in accordance with its terms there 
shall be no forfeiture and there shall 
be no loss through frustration of con- 
tracts. Mr. Taylor suggested that the 
modern nonforfeiture clause as in use 
on the North American continent has 
not been given the consideration it de- 
serves in the study of this question of 
war and the insurance contract. 

For enemy policyholders there should 
be justice, he said. “For our nationals 
we want justice and sympathy. How- 
ever, those policyholders forced by the 
war in any number of ways to give up 
or discontinue life insurance should not 
be carried entirely by the policyholders 
who do continue. If a national suffers 
by reason of lapse of a policy through 
war, he should be compensated, but this 
should be paid not merely by the con- 
tinuing policyholders. Nationals then 
should look for compensation to two 
sources, their own government and the 
enemy government. Unfortunately, life 
insurance is probably the one case of 
indemnity where governments see an 
opportunity of passing their obligations 
on to a group of citizens, the continu- 
ing policyholders. It may be for this 
reason that the suspending theory finds 
such favor among some governments. 

If the Versailles treaty provisions 
have any value as precedent, Mr. Taylor 
suggested, the value may lie in the rec- 
ognition that the enemy, either through 
its companies or directly, should bear 
the cost of optional reinstatement of life 
insurance policies. It is possible that 
the conquerors cannot at this time put 
the burden of it on enemy companies 
but with more justice might put the 
burden on the enemy nation as a whole. 

The speaker touched on the probabil- 
ity that Germany, Italy and Japan will 
be compelled to pay a heavy indemnity 
after the war. In this connection he 
suggested that part. of it should be given 
to insurers to continue in force all poli- 
cies that have lapsed by reason of the 
war or part of it to be paid direct to in- 


dividual policyholders who have not 
been able to obtain the returns from 
their insurance investments that they 
might otherwise have because of the 
state of war. 

He expressed the belief that after the 
war the world will be faced with two 


alternatives, either a system of planned 
national economy with each nation op- 
erating as an economic unit in competi- 
tion with the other nations or alterna- 
tively a free world thrown open to the 
free exercise of individual enterprise by 
all citizens of all countries, large or 
small. 


N. W. Mutual Buys $60,000,000 


Milwaukee and Wisconsin went over 
their goal in the Third War Loan drive. 
The $60,000,000 subscription of North- 
western Mutual Life, announced in the 
closing hours, was by far the largest 
subscription in Wisconsin. Old Line 
Life of America subscribed to $1,000,000, 
which brought its purchases of govern- 
ment securities since Pearl Harbor to 
$4,894,000. Westley Tuttle, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, chairman of the Milwaukee 
Association of Life Underwriters payroll 
savings group, reported members sold 
workers in excess of $7,500,000 in war 
bonds during the drive. 


Watkins Bar Speaker 

Ferre Watkins, head of the liquidation 
bureau of the Illinois insurance depart- 
ment, is scheduled to address a luncheon 
meeting of the insurance committee of 
the Chicago Bar Association Friday on 
insurance legislation that was passed at 
the last session of the legislature. 
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Live Issues Draw Big Attendance 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
those representing smaller and medium policies to assure free enterprise and 
sized companies, as to what was up and representative ¢ democracy. 


what it was all about. At times the ex- 
pressions were vociferous and acrid. 
This was due to the fact that so far it 
had not been practical to explain to the 
membership what was back of the move- 
ment and what the Arnold committee 
would recommend. Some of the A. L. 
C. people saw the foundations badly 
shaken. Hence a special executive ses- 


sion was held Tuesday evening where 
the whole picture was presented, ques- 
tions were asked and discussion 1n- 


dulged in. 

It seems likely that the conversations 
will authorize the joint committees to 
continue after they have the opportunity 
of hearing the opinions expressed at the 
special meetings and lobby and_ hotel 
room conferences. 


Cavanaugh Declines Presidency 


A surprise was sprung when President 
L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life, an- 
nounced he would not accept the presi- 
dency. By unwritten law he, as the 
senior in executive committee service, 
would be the next A. L. C. chief. He is 
a studious well fortified official, having 
had a broad experience in administrative 
work. It was a matter of regret that he 
eliminated himself from the high posi- 


tion. The next man in line was Presi- 
dent James A McLain, Guardian Life, 
a vigorous, forceful man, who rose from 
the ranks. 


Another innovation proposed was, the 
enlargement of the executive committee 
from seven members including the presi- 
dent to nine. Pre-convention caucus had 
agreed on new members: Mr. McLain, 
Executive Vice-president Dwight L. 


Clarke, Occidental L ri of Los Angeles; 
President S. J. Hay, -at National Life 
of Dallas: President x B. Richardson, 


Western Life of Montana, and President 
W. E. Bixby, Kansas City Life. 

Mr. Cavanaugh thus retires from the 
management entirely. Ralph H. Kastner 
continues as acting manager and asso- 
ciate counsel, a post he has filled with 
intelligence and distinction, taking on as 
he did the management of the organiza- 
tion following the death of Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general counsel. 


Greetings From Hardesty 


Paul L. 
department of U. 


Hardesty, manager insurance 


S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, in bringing greetings at the 
Thursday session, outlined the many 
objectives of the chamber. 
The common program of 
objectives is, he said, winning the 
speedily as possible, preparing for 
victory and postwar reconstruction, de- 
veloping and implementing long range 


DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE 


for 


40 YEARS 


A GOOD Insurance Organiza- 
tion to represent. 


THE UNITY 
LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE ASSOC. 


Home Office — Syracuse, N. Y. 


L. J. Bayley, 
Secretary 


action and 
war 


as 





E. R. Deming, 
President 








— Bud. 


In preparing for victory, outstanding 
problems of the transition period will 
include termination and settlements of 
contracts; business reserves for postwar; 


industry and employment; disposals of 
surplus war property; the orderly re- 
linquishment of government controls; 
new construction and deferred mainte- 
nance; training and reemployment of 
personnel; economic policies; employ- 
ment; social security; management and 


labor; foreign commerce, transportation 
and monetary policies. 


Insurance Department Role 


Under the long range program, the 
Chamber, he said, will deal boldly with 
issues involved in attainment of a free 
competitive economy, and with the 
preservation of representative democracy. 

The insurance department and insur- 
ance committee carry a significant role 
in this program. These are the only 
instrumentalities of their kind at the 
national level which speak for insurance 
and which work for the interests and 
welfare, not only of insurance associa- 
tions, companies and agents, but also of 
policyholders, represented through the 
chamber’s business organizations and in- 
dustries. 

The work of the department includes: 
Determining the viewpoint of insurance 
on national issues and recommending 
appropriate policies and action to the 
chamber’s directors; acting on_ state 
legislation, special insurance _ taxes, 
policyholders’ education, and conducting 
programs of health conservation, fire 
prevention, and safety; relating the in- 
terests, services and objectives of insur- 
ance with those of other business and 
cooperating with other chamber depart- 
ments and committees, in the formula- 
tion of policy and action on national 
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issues; developing plans for insurance 
and its services in the national interest 
in the postwar period; fostering united 
effort and action among all fields of in- 
surance on common interests and ob- 
jectives. ? ; ; 

A plea for unity of purpose in the 
post-war period by the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and China, in the 
interests of a truly lasting peace, was 
made by Lewis W. Douglas, president 
of Mutual Life and deputy administra- 
tor of War Shipping Administration, in 
an address before the main session 
Wednesday. ; 

The requirements for a lasting peace, 
Mr. Douglas said, are a just peace that 
appeals to consciences of men and is, 
therefore, enforceable; machinery for the 
maintenance of peace, which will recon- 
cile the changing conditions that alter 
from time to time the main currents of 
national life; and the maintenance of that 
minimum of police power in interna- 
tional affairs, which is always needed to 
enforce even a just peace. 

Stating that the United States would 
incur the hatred of all nations if it en- 
deavored, as an alternative to isolation- 
ism, to police the world single-handed, 
Mr. Douglas said that the final alterna- 
tive is one that follows our historic line 
and continues our national tradition, 
namely, to associate ourselves with Great 
sritain, Russia and China. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury Would 
Put Savings Bank Shoe 
on Other Foot 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of 
Bankers National Life, has madé public 
a letter that he addressed to C. B. Plantz, 
vice-president of New York Savings 
Bank, who is advocating that the $3,000 
savings bank life insurance limit in New 
York be removed. 

Mr. Lounsbury, with a straight face, 
so to say, announces to Mr. Plantz his 
intention to propose to life insurance 
company organizations that they spon- 
sor state legislation permitting insurers 
to accept savings deposits from policy- 
holders in addition to premiums called 
for on the policy contract. He stated 
that he will present his proposal at the 
joint meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention and Life Presidents Association 
in Chicago this week and he asked Mr. 
Plantz to communicate his views so that 
they could be presented to the commit- 
tee at the same time. “I feel sure that 
your endorsement of the proposal,’ Mr. 
Lounsbury wrote, “will exert a consid- 
erable influence upon those of our in- 
dustry who have heretofore felt that the 
life insurance companies should stick to 
their own business.” 

Mr. Lounsbury declared that the reg- 
ular contacts which the insurers have 
with some 50,000,000 individuals give the 
companies an excellent opportunity to 
solicit and encourage the setting up of 
savings accounts and since many agents 
are already required to have frequent 
contact with policyholders and since the 
life insurance company routine requires 
them to be in communication with pol- 
icyholders at regular intervals, the in- 
surers ought to be able to secure savings 
accounts at even less cost than the sav- 
ings banks. 


Missouri, St. Louis Over Top 


ST. LOUIS—Missouri under the di- 
rection of Walter W. Head, president 
General American Life, state chairman 
of the war finance committee, went over 
the top in the Third War Loan drive by 
a substantial margin. 

St. Louis and St. Louis county sold 
some $200,000,000 as compared with a 
quota of $180,675,000. Every major city 
in Missouri also reached or exceeded its 
quota. 

The Insurance Producers of Greater 
St. Louis, with Odin Prowell of Capen 
& Co. as captain, sold upwards of 
$5,000,000 of bonds to fire and casualty 
companies in St. Louis and 1,250 em- 
Ployes of the companies. American Au- 
tomobile was the largest purchaser in 
this group with $3,500,000. 
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In his opinion Mr. Johnson said there 
is ample justification for the commis- 
sioners’ action in making a distinction 
between general obligations and revenue 
bonds. He said that while the appli- 
cable standards of evaluation are not 
identical and a somewhat different type 
of safeguard is required for revenue 
bonds, there is basically no very great 
difference between a municipal utility 
and one which is privately owned. He 
opined that the new rules of valuation 
of revenue bonds are likely to produce 
some desirable results. Insurance com- 
panies find it necessary to maintain up- 
to-date files on revenue bond holdings. 

Mr. Johnson said that each munici- 
pality has its own system of keeping 
records, a condition which limits the 
usefulness of a detailed questionnaire 
such as that distributed a year ago by 
Moody's Investors Service as agent for 
the insurance commissioners. The at- 
tainment of some degree of standard- 
ization in municipal accounting for reve- 
nue projects is a desirable objective. He 
suggested the following simple outline 
as a starting point in the analysis of a 
revenue bond (1) Territory; (2) his- 
tory; (3) property; .(4) earnings and 
financial condition; (5) provisions of 
revenue bond laws and terms of bond 
contracts. 


Consideration of the Factors 


Mr. Johnson then discussed some of 
the more important factors to be con- 
sidered under these headings. Revenue 
bonds issued to finance construction of 
new projects should be regarded as 
speculative particularly if they are is- 
sued for the entire cost of the project. 
Mr. Johnson said that although mu- 
nicipal revenue issues have much _ in 
common with corporation bonds there 
are important differences which the in- 
vestor should have in mind. In his 
opinion the average private company is 
likely to enjoy better and more perma- 
nent management than the typical muni- 
cipal enterprise. Immunity from taxation 
is by far, he said, the most important 
advantage which a municipal project has 
over a similar enterprise conducted by 
private owners. 

It is his firm belief that a general 
obligation bond is fundamentally a 
much stronger type of security than a 
revenue issue. The former is an uncon- 
ditional promise to pay back by an en- 
forceable prior lien against all the tax- 
able property in the community while 
the latter is secured only by a lien on 
and payable solely from the revenues of 
a particular project. L. S. Knappen 
notes that the following five cities de- 
faulted on general obligations while 
maintaining service payments on reve- 
nue bonds: Royal Oak, Mich., water; 
Eastland, Tex., water; Stamford, Tex., 
water and sewer: Brownsville, Tex., 
water and electricity; Port Townsend, 
Wash., water. 

Some Conclusions Reached 


Mr. Johnson said the record of reve- 
nue bonds in their 40 year history has 
been very good and this type of bor- 
rowing has established a legitimate place 
for itself in financing certain types of 
municipal undertaking. If the scope of 
governmental activity continues to in- 
crease so will the use of revenue bonds 
in all probability and he can see no rea- 
son why future experience should not 
be equally as good as that of the past. 
However, he said, no type of security 
can be purchased indiscriminately. 

In conclusion, he said: 

Partly because revenue bonds are 
exempt from the securities act of 1933 
and partly because bond dealers do not 
recognize or admit that revenue issues 
are more akin to corporation bonds than 
they are to general obligation munici- 
pals, prospective buyers of revenue 
bonds are seldom given all of the per- 
tinent facts. This is particularly true of 
some of the small situations but not ex- 
clusively so. As Mr. Knappen points 
out, a seven-page prospectus on an issue 
of the Los Angeles department of water 


and power carried no balance sheet at 
all. 

“Some consideration should be given 
to the possibility that municipally owned 
enterprises may not always enjoy the 
same degree of immunity from taxation 
as that which exists today. The federal 
government will doubtless renew its 


efforts to tax the income from mu- 
nicipal securities and if this objective is 
attained at some future time, taxing the 
earnings of municipally owned revenue 
producing properties may be the next 
step. 

“However remote these dangers may 
seem, they cannot be wholly disregard- 
ed by the revenue bond investor. Our 
purpose in mentioning them is not to 
discourage the purchase of revenue 
bonds but to emphasize the need for 
careful study of each particular issue. In 








"Gott Strafe Life Insurance."—A. Hitler 


It should be a safe assumption that the Beast of Berch- 
tesgaden howls no Heils for life insurance as practiced in 
this free land. He cannot but view with consuming 
wrath a democratic institution that poured hundreds of 
millions into the Third War Loan Campaign — dollars, 
thriftily accumulated by provident Americans, that are 
helping mightily to nullify Nazidom’s “New Order.” 
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When choosing a profession, the customary practice is to 
review the possibilities of financial gain, the opportunities for 
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making such studies and in dealing with 


municipal revenue bonds, we should 
never lose sight of the fact that they 
are not supported by the issuing mu- 


nicipality’s full faith and credit but de- 
pend for their security upon the suc- 
cessful operation of a specific business 
enterprise.” 


CHAIRMAN'S VIEWS 








The war picture from the viewpoint 
of the united nations is much brighter 
than it was a year ago, declared E. 
Camp, Jr., vice-president and treasurer 
of Liberty National Life, and chairman 
Financial Section, at the opening of the 
meeting. However, he pointed out, the 
more stringent wartime controls which 
must and do exist have created some 
acute problems for the investment de- 
partments of life companies and even 
the Financial Section has not escaped 
the effects of this all-out global war. 

In this connection he said that one 
of the most difficult decisions the officers 
of the Financial Section have had to 
make was to cancel the 1943 Life Of- 
ficers laccotenae Seminar which rep- 
resents one of the most outstanding de- 
velopments of the section in recent 
years. This had been held each July at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
in cooperation with the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of that college. 


War Damage Insurance Questionnaire 


Touching on the work of the section 
during the past year, Chairman Camp 
commented on the results of a question- 
naire dealing with company requirc- 
ments and practices relative to war dam- 
age insurance, made available to A.L.C 
member companies the early part of 
this year. J. M. Bryan, vice-president 
Jefferson Standard Life, and John S. Cor- 
ley, assistant treasurer Bankers Life of 
Iowa, were co-chairmen. The data com- 
piled from the answers proved of much 
benefit in assisting companies in formu- 
lating their own policies with regard to 
war damage insurance. 

“To bring this report up to date,” he 
added, “it might be said that most com- 
panies seem to feel that the need for 
this coverage has subsided and those 
who were aggressively seeking the cov- 
erage one year ago are now much more 
lenient in their attitude toward their 
borrowers. Unless the possibility of 
bombing becomes more apparent, in all 
probability, there will be only a small 
percentage of properties insured against 
war damage veneered 

He also stated that the Financial Sec- 
tion had collaborated with the valuation 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention relative to valuation of securities 
for statement purposes and several of 


these recommendations of the section’s 
committee were included in the report 
of the A.L.C. committee headed by F. 


W. Hubbell, president Equitable Life of 
Towa. 


1942 Revenue Act 


Touching on the 1942 
which embodies a unique 
ing life companies, he declared that this 
new plan of taxation provides little in- 
centive for the companies to own tax- 
exempt securities and as a result the past 
year has witnessed wholesale disposition 
of tax-exempt municipal securities at 
extremely high prices and the subse- 
quent reinvestment of these funds in 
taxable governments. 

Passing to the mortgage loan field, he 
said that except for Title VI FHA loans, 
the mortgage loan business has prac- 
tically ceased and it is to be expected 
that the portfolios of Title II and con- 
ventional mortgage loans will steadily 
decline due to the increasing volume of 
payments in full and heavy additional 
payments by borrowers flushed with 
bulging war-time earnings. 

Baa utilities have refunded even the 
second time at yields which a few years 
ago would have been accorded only the 
top grade Aaa issues, he revealed. The 
amount of new money borrowed by util- 
ities has been negligible and very little 


revenue act, 
plan for tax- 


Leal and Boyd Head Industrial Section 
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Anderson said that the importance of 
this problem is realized as never before 
because of the necessity of enlisting a 
harmonious, willing and integrated 
working spirit. 

Mr. Anderson said the assistant man- 


agers were the forgotten men in the 
business as training programs are 
usually centered around managers and 


agents. The idea of promoting success- 
ful agents to assistant managers without 
regard for certain characteristics which 


are essential in managerial work but 
not in sales work was criticized by 
Mr. Anderson. 
Must Take Definite Stand 

In no uncertain terms, Frank P. Sam- 
ford, president Liberty National Life, 


stressed the advisability of life company 


officials taking a definite stand against 
the continuation of deficit spending 


Although such a stand 
as “peopie do 
told Santa Claus is a 
feels that it is 


after the war. 
presents 
not like 
myth,” 


complications, 
to 


Mr. 


be 
Samford 





F. P. SAMFORD 
necessary to buck the tide if 
inflation is to be averted. 

The only way to correct the situation 
is to convince a majority of the people 
of the dangers of deficit financing. 
Although warning policyholders regard- 
ing the threats of the future may react 
adversely to the companies at the begin- 
ning, on’ the ground that companies are 
actuated by selfish motives, company 
officials must have the courage to do 
what is the best and ultimate good for 
_ policyholders, Mr. Samford de- 
clared. 

Mr. Samford 
proreets for 


runaway 


extensive 
rehabilitation, 


warned of the 
post-war 


new money borrowing may be expected 


for duration, he said. 
Railroads are enjoying wartime pros- 
perity and it will be extremely interest- 


ing to watch Sevbtniene in this field, 
he declared, while revenue issues of vari- 
ous types are making their appearance in 
in increasing nuntber. He added that in 
all probability, there will be many such 
offerings after the war. 

“The only field of investment of 
importance now open to us,” he con- 
tinued, “is that of United States gov- 
ernment bonds and all of you know the 
large amount of governments currently 
being purchased by the life insurance 
companies. It is great that we can make 
this contribution to the winning of the 
war and we shall buy governments freely 
and gladly.” 

Refusing to be a prophet, he said that 
long range predictions and decisions are 
most difficult to make. He added that 
it was the purpose of the meeting to 
hear discussions of life insurance invest- 
ment officers and leaders in other fields 
on the various problems which now con- 
front the financial officers. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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pointing out that at least $6,000,000,000 
a year will be needed to pay the interest 
on the national debt alone, which will 
mean the continuation of heavy taxes. 

“We must realize that the agent is 
going to write the kind of business that 
is most profitable to him,” F. M. Net- 
tleship, secretary of agencies, Equitable 
Life of Washington, D. C., pointed out 
at the round table session. To secure 
a certain type of business whether it 
be weekly premium or ordinary, it is 
essential that the compensation to the 
agent be attractive so he will have the 
incentive to write the type of business 
sought. 

In contacting other companies, Mr. 
Nettleship reported that there was no 
special concern about the quality of 
weekly premium business being written. 
Some companies have taken definite 
steps to control the writing of business 
in war industry localities, as there is 
some expectation that there will be a 
high lapse ratio on this type of busi- 


ness during the post-war period. The 
tendency is to write business only on 
permanent residents as transients are 
likely to lapse their policies. 
Education of Agent Pays 

One company which has done con- 


siderable educational work in risk selec- 


tion by training agents finds that this 
activity is paying dividends. Home 
office inspectors are sent into districts 


to check applications for irregularities 
and to point out to agents the type of 
business desired. Emphasis is placed on 
writing the principal wage - earner. 
Under this system it hasn’t been neces- 
sary to place restrictions on war work- 
ers. 

Companies appear to be placing more 
stress on quality business, according to 
Mr. Nettleship, in order to anticipate 
the dislocation in industry in the post- 
war period. One company executive 
pointed out that as business is easier to 
write now, it should be selected more 
carefully. 

Field managers have a modified atti- 
tude toward writing transients, one 
manager pointing out to Mr. Nettleship 
that although he expects plentv of lapses 
on transients after the war, restricting 
the writing of such business tends to 
discourage agents and to cause finals. 
He also feels that an additional incen- 
tive commission aids in the writing of 


ordinary. Another manager seeks to 
control the quality of business by 
encouraging the sale of ordinary on a 


need basis. Thus the agent finds it easier 
and more profitable to write ordinary. 


Other managers reporting to Mr. Net- 
tleship fully recognize the need for con- 
trolling war worker business. Unless 


business is carefully selected, high lapse 
charges after the war are going to cause 
dissatisfaction. One manager suggested 
post-war planning on this nroblem. 
Mr. Nettleship recommended _ that 
post-war “back home” movement be an- 
ticipated and planned for now. “Moved— 
can’t locate” lapses discourage agents 
and there is no opportunity for saving 


such business. “The safest plan is not 
to write migrant workers at all, but 
where it has been done, steps should 


be taken to fortify our position by build- 
ing up large advance payments, getting 
the names of near relatives who would 


probably know where they had moved, 
and finding out the names of the 
migrants’ home towns.” 

It is essential that weekly business 


be selected with a view of post-war per- 
sistency, that agents consider the eco- 
noniic value of wage-earners in a family, 
that policies be carefully selected to fit 
a specific need, and to sell the most 
protection for the money invested, Mr. 
Nettleship declared. If this is done, a 
favorable post-war lapse ratio can be 
anticipated. 

In discussing 
D. L. De Witt,  secretarv-treasurer 
Peninsular Life, dwelt mainly on the 
loss of trained office personnel. 

The war has made both companies 


personnel problems, 


Earnings Restrictions Are 
Put on Salesman-Employe 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
men of machinery and other products 
for which there is a great demand and 
a scarcity of supply and whose main job 
is to keep good customers happy against 
the day when it will again be a buyer’s 
market. Yet the regulation was so 
drawn that it seems definitely to restrict 
payment to a large number of life insur- 
ance agents who must still pound the 
pavements and exert just as much sales- 
manship as ever to sell something of 
which there is an unlimited supply and 
which captures the dangerous dollars 
about which the Treasury department is 
so concerned. 

The executive committee of the Indus- 
trial Insurers Conference held a meeting 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago Monday on the question and it is 
understood that there will be other meet- 
ings in New York very shortly. 


Much Confusion 


There is at present much confusion as 
to the exact effect of the restriction 
upon aaa of salemen. There 
have been some newspaper articles com- 
menting upon the effect of the restric- 
tion upon real estate salesmen who are 
employed by realtors and these articles 
seem to have been rather confused. One 
point upon which there is confusion is 
the earnings bracket to which the re- 
striction applies. Some have concluded 
that it affects only those making $5,000 
a year or more. However, for wage 
stabilization purposes the Treasury de- 
partment has jurisdiction over those 
making $5,000 a year and also those in 
executive, administrative or professional 
positions making over $200 a month, if 
not represented by a labor union. Hence, 
it would seem that most insurance sales- 
men-employes in the $200 a month and 
over bracket would be restricted. What 
appears to be an exception, however, is 
industrial life insurance agents that are 
represented by a union. 

Should it not be possible for the in- 
surance employers to gain exemption 
from the restriction, a great number of 
complications are foreseen. For instance, 
what happens to salesmen employes who 
were not working for their present em- 
ployer in 1941? Then there would be 
complications if a company should bring 
out a new policy and establish a rate of 
commission upon it and contests might 
be affected in which bonuses were paid 
to qualifiers or a higher rate of commis- 
sion were paid during the contest period. 


It seems quite definite that the base 
period is the last fiscal year prior to 
Oct. 3, 1942. Some of the published 


comment on the question, however, has 
referred to the period as the last fiscal 
year prior to Oct. 3, 1943. 


War Death Claims to Be Topic 


John W. Fischbach, general counsel 
of Minnesota Mutual Life, will speak on 








“War Death Claims” at the Oct. 19 
dinner meeting of the Twin Cities 
Home Office Life Club. Officers will 
be elected. 

and agents more resourceful, Joe D. 
Morse, president Home _ State Lite, 
pointed out. Agents have learned to col- 
lect premiums four weeks or more in 


they can cover larger debits 
use of a car. Outlying debits 
consolidated into a home 
office debit and collections by mail are 
proving satisfactory. The spirit of co- 
operation is more prevalent and _ people 
are willing to aid agents in making less 
frequent collections. 

At the opening session 
Kastner, A. L. C. associate counsel, 
sented greetings on behalf of President 
W.C. Schuppel who was troubled with a 
slight attack of laryngitis. Mr. Nettle- 
ship, Mr. De Witt, both past chairmen, 
and R. B. Evans, vice-president and sec- 
retary Colonial Life, served as the noml- 
nating committee. 


advance so 
without the 
have been 


Ralph H. 


pre- 
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Complete Harmony 
at N.F.C. Annual 
Parley in Cleveland 


Four new members of the executive 
committee were elected at the wartime 
conference of the National Fraternal 
Congress held in Cleveland. These are: 
Mrs. Clara B. Bender, secretary Degree 
of Honor Protective, St. Paul; Oscar A. 
Kottler, secretary Artisans Order of 
Mutual Protection, Philadelphia; John 
D. Butkovich, president Croatian Fra- 
ternal Union, Pittsburgh, and Fred A. 
Johnson, supreme archon Royal League, 
Chicago. Walter C. Below, president 
Fidelity Life, Fulton, IIL, ‘and Henri 
T. Ledoux, president L’Union St. Jean 
Baptiste d’Amerique, Woonsocket, R. L., 
are holdover members. 

The Cleveland convention was note- 
worthy for its cothplete harmony and 
strong patriotic flavor and devotion to 
helping in every way the home effort to 
win the war. 

Only one major issue came up, that 
of public relations, and this was passed 
on to executive committee for consid- 
eration. Russell Birdwell, public rela- 
tions counsel of New York and Los An- 
geles, declared in a talk that the story 
of fraternal life insurance has been well 
concealed. What is needed, he said, i 
to tell this stirring and very interesting 
tale, perh laps through a “fraternal life 
insurance institute.” The fraternals are 
not identified in the public mind outside 
of the societies’ members, he said. 

James G. Daly, secretary United 
Commercial Travelers, Columbus, and 
chairman public relations committee, 
then made a stirring appeal in his an- 
nual report for immediate action on at 
least a modest public relations program. 
He feels the legal reserve fraternal bene- 
fit societies have a wonderful opportu- 
nity to gain much public favor during 
the war period by letting it be known 
how much they are doing in helping win 
the War and in public welfare work. 

rhe N.F.C. constitution was amended 
so hereafter. the outgoing president au- 
tomatically will go on the executive com- 
mittee. Another resolution that was 
adopted recognizes the societies which 
have been operated from 50 to 75 years. 
oo R. Heaney, high secretary 

Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, 
resolutions chairman, reported there 
were 40 N.F.C. societies that are 50 
years old or more. This resolution tied 
m with the 75th year celebration of 
Iraternalism in 1943. A resolution was 
adopted supporting ‘the basic principals 
recogniz ced in Paul vs. Virginia that in- 
surance is not interstate comn ahi and 
authorizing Secretary F. F. Farrell to 
transmit the resolution to members of 
congress. This resolution was pro- 
posed b y S. A. Oscar, National Mutual 
Benefit, Madison, Wis. Still another 
resolution opposes the dangerous growth 
toward a socialized economy. 

Bradley C. Marks, head of A.O.U.W. 
of Fargo, N. D., presided during the 
fection, this having been his preroga- 
tive for a number of years. 

Tracy E. Herrick, a 


assistant vice-presi- 
dent Cleveland 


Trust Company, spoke 
at the final session for employing banks’ 
trust and investment services in in- 
stances where their more flexible char- 
acteristics are needed. He pointed out 
‘Mat such services are especially useful 
to small fraternal societies which can- 
not afford to employ the best investment 
counsel, 

The uniform fraternal insurance code 
was discussed briefly by Lendon A, 





THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1892 


A Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 


Bina West Miller 


Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President 


Supreme Secretary 
Port Huron, Michigan 


~~ 
Knight, general attorney Royal Neigh- 
bors, Rock Island, Ill. It is hoped even- 
tually to have a code that is approved 
both by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners and the N.F.C. 
but at present it stands approved tenta- 
tively only by the executive committees 
of the two organizations. 

. S. Senator Harold H. Burton of 
Ohio at the banquet said that the job 
ahead when the war is won will be a 
most difficult that America ever has 
faced but he believes it can be done. He 
gave a look ahead to the conditions on 
the other side of the * ‘bridge to victory” 
which he said is on the road to internal, 
regional, hemispheric and world wide 
stability. As the country goes back into 
private industry it will do it under 
the greatest burden of taxation it has 
ever had, probably winding up with 
$300,000,000,000 of federal debt, he 
said. The bonds which have been issued 
covering this debt must not fail.. He 
asked whether the country could pay 
the interest and carry the load, and re- 
plied that the answer was “yes” if intel- 
ligent use is made of the great advances 
in finance and industry. There is a tre- 
mendous opportunity for America to 
make itself again a nation of great 
prosperity and enterprise, he said, pro- 
vided there is peace for years to come. 
This must depend upon military stability 
of the world, which means that the 
championship military stability of the 
allies must be retained intact after the 
victory. If it is permitted to fall apart 
immediately, there will be uncertainty, a 
return to feverish preparation of new 
armaments, high taxes and so forth. 
Retiring President N. J. Williams pre- 
sided. 

It now appears that there are two 
F. Newberrys in existence. On the 
first page of the 
special insert in the 
life edition of Oct. 

reporting 
the Cleveland an- 
nual conference of 
the National Fra- 
ternal Congress the 
cut of the wrong 
F. Newberry ap- 
peared in an article 
which related that 
Farrar Newberry, 
president of Wood- 
men of the World 
Life, Omaha, had 
been elected vice- 
president and was placed in line to be- 
come president at the annual conference 
next year. The likeness of the real 
Farrar Newberry is presented herewith. 

Mr. Newberry is a very able man who 





Farrar Newberry 








There'll Always Be 
A FUTURE! 


The character of insurance selling may 
change as conditions change. Yet, until 


the future becomes an open book, insur- 
ance protection will always remain a basic 
human need. Lutheran Brotherhood offers 
the kind of policies and the kind of help 
that make selling easier under today’s con- 
ditions. In Lutheran Brotherhood there'll 
always be a future—and a bright one— 
for the man who believes in insured se- 


curity. Get details on the L-B plan now! 


(Representatives must be Lutherans) 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
Hermg «. Ekern, President 
608 Second Avenue S2 Mi polis, Minnesota 








New Official Staff of the N. F.C. 








The new officers and executive committee 
of the National Fraternal Congress who 
were elected last week at the annual busi- 
ness conference in Cleveland are shown 
above: (L. to R.)—Henri T. Ledoux, 
president L’Union St. Jean Baptiste 
d’Amerique, Woonsocket, John D. 
Butkovich, president Croatian Fraternal 
Union, Pittsburgh; Farrar Newberry, pres- 
ident Woodmen of the World, Omaha, vice- 
peennens * N. tah Williams, president Equit- 


able Reserve, Neenah, Wis., retiring presi- 
dent; Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, president 
Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, Ill, the 
new president; Fred A. Johnson, head of 
Royal League, Chicago; Walter C. Below, 
president Fidelity Life, Fulton, I1l.; Osear 
A. Kottler, secretary Artisans Order of Mu- 
tual Protection, Philadelphia; Oscar E. 
Aleshire, president Modern Woodmen, 
Rock Island, who installed the officers in 
the closing session. 











has risen to high sailin not only in 
his own great society but also in the 
fraternal institution by sheer ability. In 
one package, he embodies great success 
as a field manager and salesman, lawyer 
and analyst of legislation, not to mention 
the best methods of securing construc- 
tive laws and defeating inimical ones; 
head office management and administra- 
tive ability which caused him to be 
named secretary of W.O.W. in 1937 and 
president March 22, 1943. He also has 
had considerable experience as a teacher 
and even as professor of history, besides 
which he served in the legislature of 
Arkansas. 


North American Union Report 


the report of an examination of 
North American Union Life that was 
conducted by Ohio and Illinois has now 
been published. Assets at June 30, 1942, 
amounted to $3,161,335, certificate re- 
serve $2,263,819 and unassigned funds 
$450,318. The cost of the examination 
to North American Union was $3,142. 
The Ohio examiner charged $20 a day 
and $8 per day expenses. The charge 
for the lilinois examiners was $15 a day. 


Indiana Congress Oct. 14-15 


The Indiana Fraternal Congress will 


hold its annual meeting Oct. 14-15 in 
the Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis. August 
J. Schuster, Catholic Order of Flor- 
esters, Hammond, is president; Arthur 


Standard Life, Huntington, 
Miss Gertrude 


J. Sapp, k 
first vice - president; 


pone state manager Royal Neigh- 
bors, East Chicago, second vice-presi- 
dent, and J. Raymond Trout, Indian- 
apolis, secretary-treasurer. 
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Financial Section Card 
Has Practical Subjects 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

Talks Tuesday morning were made by 
J. Willard Johnson, assistant  treas- 
urer of Minnesota Mutual, on revenue 
bonds; Wendell P. Coler, vice-president 
and actuary of American United, on an 
actuary’s viewpoint on investments, and 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of finance, 
New York University, consulting econo- 
mist. 

After luncheon and the first game in 
the world series had been concluded, R. 
V. Fletcher, vice-president Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, pre- 
sented the railroad outlook. He “ad 
libbed” in the middle of his formal 
address, commenting on a proposal in 
W ashington to raise the tax on railway 
passenger fares to 25%, the purpose 
being to discourage civilian rail travel, 
and to take all the tax off freight. 

“I do not wish to be in the position 
of criticising the administration, and I 
do not propose to do so,” he commented. 
‘They are doing things as they see them. 
But I do wish they would devote them- 
selves to efforts to raise government 
revenue and would quit trying to accom- 
plish social reforms by means of tax- 
ation,” 


Answers Numerous Questions 


A number of questions about the rail- 
roads were tossed at Mr. Fletcher in a 
question and answer period which fol- 
lowed. One related to the reports about 
technological advances made by the rail- 
roads and their effect on railroad prob- 
lems. He said a rule that should be 
abolished is that which limits the work 
a man can do. He saw, however, no 
reason to eliminate the double method 
of wage payment which has come about 
by development of streamliners, etc., and 
differences in time required for a cer- 
tain run with various types of equipment. 

John L. Sullivan, assistant secretary 
of the Treasury, could not attend and 
speak, due to a public hearing being 
called Tuesday afternoon on the tax pro- 
posals. Edward B. Hall, assistant to 
the assistant secretary and assistant na- 
tional director of the war finance divi- 
sion of the Treasury, substituted on the 
program. He formerly was vice-presi- 
dent of the Harris Trust & Savings 
3ank, Chicago, and later of Harris-Hall, 
Inc. He is a past president of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. 


Companies’ Fine Record 


Mr. Hall sqgid no medium better stimu- 
lates fixed savings than the life agents. 
They have volunteered and done a 
splendid job in promoting salary deduc- 
tion purchases of war bonds. Insurance 
company purchases of war bonds in the 
three drives, he said, have been approxi- 
mately $1,700,000,000, $2,400,000,000 and 
over $2,400,000,000. In the third drive 
insurance companies subscribed for 
about 20% of the more than 12 billion 
subscribed by corporations of the 17 
billion total to date. Preparations for 
the fourth war loan bond drive have 
been started, he said. Mr. Hall declared 
the drives have been a great demonstra- 
tion of national unity. 

In a question and answer period which 
followed he was asked whether the 
Treasury objects to creating a “tap” 
issue that insurance companies could 
buy as their revenue comes in. Another 
official said he would like to buy some 
good 3% U. S. bonds, this comment 
being a whimsical reference to the at- 
tempt that was made about two years 
ago to induce the Treasury to issue a 
3% bond so life companies would not 
have to invest their funds at less than 
their contract guaranties. Mr. Hall said 
he would convey the sentiments to the 
Treasury, but he expressed no opinions 
on these issues. 


Economic Conference Oct. 15 


The subjects for discussion by Ran- 
dolph Paul, general counsel of the 
Treasury, and Ben S. McGiveran, of the 
Compensation Research Bureau, Chi- 
cago, at the economic conference which 
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the Chicago chapter of C.L.U. 
soring to be held Oct. 15, were an- 
nounced. Mr. Paul will discuss “Simp- 
lification of our Tax Laws,” and Mr. 
McGiveran “Building a Pension Plan.” 
Neil H. Jacoby, professor of finance and 
secretary of University of Chicago, will 
speak on “Post War Economic Expan- 
sion, the Individual and the Collective 
Task.” 

An open forum will follow with speak- 
ers answering questions. The program 
was arranged by a special events com- 
mittee of which Robert R. Reno, Jr., 
Equitable Society, is chairman. C. E. 
Smith, Northwestern Mutual, will pre- 
side. Business and professional men as 
well as life agents are invited to attend. 
The meeting will start at 1:45 p.m. in 
Hotel L aSalle. 
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A four-page mailing piece tells acci- 
dent insurance prospects why home is a 
hazardous place. Get samples from The 
A. & H. Bulletins, 420 E. 4th = St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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As MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA completes 60 years of serv- 
ice to members and beneficiaries, it again finds itself functioning in a world 
at war. In the future all our efforts are pledged toward doing our part in 
prosecuting the war until it is brought to a victorious conclusion. Through 
its heritage as a fraternal life insurance society, Modern Woodmen of 
America will be a strong factor in maintaining the home-front for the dura- 


tion, and it will be a vital economic force in rebuilding a peacetime America. 


It is with justifiable pride that this organization reviews its 60-year 
record of faithful performance of its appointed duties through previous 
wars and periods of world-wide economic stress. It faces the future con- 
fident that it will continue indefinitely to fulfill its destiny of rendering 


genuine fraternal life insurance service to the people of America. 
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Selling to War Wesker: 


How a Successful Industrial Office Is Inter- 
esting Wage Earners to Buy Life Insurance 





In Quincy, Mass., is the Fore River 
shipbuilding plant. This is one of the 
important shipbuilding centers. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the Quincy work- 
ing population, as well as many just 
outside Quincy, are engaged in war 
production enterprises. The John Han- 
cock Mutual industrial office serving 
this community is headed by Edward 
H. Duffy, manager. A few minutes talk 
with men in Mr. Duffy’s office shows 
that his men have recognized the golden 
opportunity offered to the industrial life 
man by the great expansion of numbers 
in industrial employment and by the 
greatly increased wages they are re- 
ceiving. 

S. T. Swan is the office debit repre- 
sentative in this Quincy office. For sev- 
eral years he was employed as cashier in 
industrial offices. There he dealt with 
both agents and companies, got a thor- 
ough education in life insurance knowl- 
edge and in talking life insurance with 
policyholders. In February, 1941, Mr. 
Swan began selling. He averaged two 
and one-half ordinary life policies a 
week in the 11 months of 1941 with an 
average sale of $2,500. Now he is writ- 
ing about the same number of policies 
with an average sale of $2,700. About 
8% of these cases are sold to war work- 
ers. Last year “not takens” totalled 
only $7,000. 


Examines Family History Report 


Mr. Swan does not now take care of 
a debit. He gets his prospects by exam- 
ining the family history report on appli- 
cations where the amount is for less 
than $2,000 and by asking specific ques- 
tions about fellow-workers, brothers, 
neighbors and friends of those upon 
whom he calls. He is able to keep on 
hand far more prospects than he can 
use. He always has 50 good prospects 
to call on. 

One advantage of calling on war 
workers is that profitable calls may be 
made at any time beginning at 8 a. m. 
and until 10 p. m. One shift is on from 
3 to 11, These people get up about 
9:30 the next morning and can be seen 
Irom 10 o’clock on. The next. shift 
works from midnight to 7, gets up about 
+ or 5 in the afternoon and can be seen 
in the evening from 6 or 7 o'clock on. 
The day shift, working from 7 a. m. to 3 
P.m., is available after 3:30. Of course, 
in all cases it is wise to ascertain be- 
torehand the time most convenient for a 
call, because it would not do to wake 
up a man or to interfere with his meals. 
However, the problem of seeing these 
men, according to Mr. Swan and others 


In = industrial office is not a problem 
at all. 


Uses Two Interview System 


Mr. Swan uses a two-interview sys- 
tem. Most of the war workers he writes 
must be rated up because of their occu- 
pations in the shipbuilding yard. There- 
fore, it is essential not only to get the 
date of birth but to know the exact oc- 
Cupation before setting up a proposal. 
All Proposals made by Mr. Swan are 
lagrammed with Dalzell charts which 
show clearly the growth of cash value 
and emphasize the policyowner’s stake 
in his purchase. No time is spent in go- 
ing into details about the occupational 
big. unless the case is closed or unless 
the prospects bring it up. After a case 
1s closed, an explanation is made that 
should the buyer change his occupation, 
he should notify the company at once 
ecause it might be possible that his 
new occupation would call for a lower 


rate. This information is always pleas- 
ing. The information on occupational 
change is also typed and delivered with 
the contract. 


Making the Approach 


When making his first approach to a 
war worker, Mr. Swan says, “I am pre- 
senting a new plan of my company 
called salary continuance. If it means 
anything to you to have an income paid 
to your family for a year or longer, in 
the event you die, an income which 
might be paid to you for your retire- 
ment if you live, I would like to come 
around and talk with you about it. How 
much can you save a week? I can drop 
back in a few days and give you an idea 
of what that amount then will do for 
you.” Important in this opening state- 
ment is the clear indication that no high 
pressure is going to be used and the 
purpose of obtaining the definite pre- 
mium upon which a proposal may be 
made. All statements to the war worker 
should be made in terms of weekly cost, 
weekly returns, weekly savings. Those 
are the terms to which he is accus- 
tomed. 

Mr. Swan likes to have the wife pres- 
ent. He seats himself at a table with 
the wife on one side and the husband on 
the other, makes his preliminary presen- 
tation using a “Rough Notes” visual 
sales portfolio followed up with the Dal- 
zell chart showing the exact proposal 
being made. His most popular policy 
is a 30-payment life because it provides 
an end to premium paying during work- 
ing years since most of his sales are 
made to those ages 20 to 35. He never 
asks outright whether the insurance is 
to be bought. His favorite closing ques- 
tion is: “Would it be all right to have 


the doctor call tomorrow evening? 
Social Security and Weekly Income 


Social security and weekly income 
play a prominent part in sales. Most 
men are disappointed when they learn 
exactly how much they will be entitled 
to under social security and this is made 
much more emphatic when the amount 
is translated into weekly income. Today 
the worker is drawing from $40 to $80 
a week, and to learn that social security 
income when he and his wife have both 
qualified will not likely reach more than 
$15 to $18 a week, often comes as a dis- 
tinct shock. This prepares the way for 
letting the retirement income value of 
the contract sell itself to the buyer. 
Amounts of life insurance are not used. 
Salary continuance, $25 a week for two 
years, or similar expressions are the 
basis upon which the insurance is sold. 
Frequently, people ask after a sale is 
made how much insurance they have 
bought. 


Feel Quite Secure Today 


Seldom is a quarterly premium col- 
lected with the application. However, 
these people, of all workers today, feel 
most secure. They are in war work. 
Their services are in great demand. 
They do not fear losing their jobs. 
Their promises are good. They are not 
being upset by changes which befall the 
business man and many other. Usually 
the quarterly premium will be ready 
within one week. Mr. Swan then de- 
livers a bank and gives a talk on the 
value of systematic saving, of putting 
aside the amount each week necessary 
to provide the next quarterly premium. 
He finds that this plan works exception- 
ally well and the banks are a decided aid 
in making sure that each quarterly pre- 


Ideas Sugg 


mium will be on hand when the pre- 
mium date comes around. 

A most frequent objection today is 
that the present high wages may not 
continue indefinitely and then what? On 
the back of his Dalzell chart, he takes 
care of this by setting out in definite fig- 
ures the cash value at the end of 10 
years, the amount of paid up insurance 
available at that time, the value of ac- 
cumulated dividends on the basis of the 
present dividend scale. 


POINTS OUT VALUES 


A favorite plan is also to show how 
much paid up insurance could be bought 
at the end of the ten years, if the worker 
took down half of the cash value in cash 
and used the other half to purchase 
paid-up insurance. The 10-year period 
is used on the basis of a probable four- 
year war followed by a_ prosperity 
period of four to six years after the war, 
quoting from many economists who 
have been making predictions of this 
kind. This seems to satisfy the worker 
and the explanation, given in most cases 
before the question is asked, sometimes 
forestalls the objection. 

Most of those being sold by Mr. Swan 
have been residents of Quincy before 
the war effort. They are not newcom- 
ers. They have a high appreciation of 
life insurance and are very easy to sell. 
The one question which really must be 
answered is, “Can you save $1 or $1.50 
a week?” As soon as he gets a commit- 
ment on that question, it is not difficult 
to complete the sale. However, just as 
with prospects other than war workers, 
it does not pay to give these people 
much attention after the second inter- 
view. Most of the sales are concluded 
on the second interview. 

Develops Other Prospects 


Mr. Swan now writes 20% of his 
cases on lawyers, merchants and others 
outside the war worker group. He is 
giving conscious attention to the devel- 
opment of these other prospects, looking 
forward to a time when it might be- 
come necessary to expand his sales in 
that group. 

Assistants W. R. Kerins, Nicholas De 
Cross and Agent Edward Gunn, in the 
same office with Mr. Swan, presented a 
number of ideas which they have found 
effective in selling war workers today. 
One which all emphasize is that during 
the last war many people spent their 
money entirely for a good time and then 
when the depression came they were left 
flat. Prospects are told: “If you plan 
now, you can put yourself in a favorable 
position of financial independence for 
meeting any depression which may fol- 
low. Suppose you have even a moder- 
ate cash value of $500. If a depression 
comes along, that might enable you to 
make a down payment on a home and 
buy during depression years at a saving 
of several thousand dollars. If it comes 
to the worst, here is the amount of paid- 
up life insurance which you would then 
have for protection of your family. The 
amount put aside in your life insurance 
contract would be a large guarantee 
that there would be no charity and no 
W. P. A. for you and your family. 
Added to all of this, you are making it 
possible to have a respectable retire- 
ment income.” 

Favorite Approach Used 

A favorite approach today is: “If 
your income were cut $2 a week, would 
it deprive you of anything necessary?” 
When receiving a negative answer, the 
suggestion is then made that the pros- 
pect permit the John Hancock to put 
the wife on the payroll for several years 
in the event the prospect dies. Life in- 
surance is not sold but salary continu- 
ance is. To those who are buying war 
bonds and use that as an objection, this 
answer is made: “Can you put 624% 














of your savings into war bonds? That is 
the proportion of your premium which 
the company invests in these war 
bonds.” 

Mr. Duffy reports that the ordinary 
life policy in his district averages $2,600. 
He maintains that the most priceless 
possession of the industrial life agent is 
his work habits which keep him actively 
engaged. 

Recently the staff of Assistant Man- 
ager Nicholas DeCross closed 109 of 121 
industrial presentations in nine days, 
selling the ordinary equivalent of $80,- 
000 of business. For each industrial 
prospect selected, a form was filled out 
which shows: 

Amount carried and protection recom- 
mended, partial disability, total disabil- 
ity, accidental death benefit, premium, 
and this notation. 

“To the agent: 

“You are authorized to present this 
plan to the policyholder mentioned on 
this page. 

“You are requested to have the above- 
mentioned indicate his or her decision 
by signature. 
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“No persuasive methods must be used. 
Let policyholder use own judgment about 
accepting.” 


Special Service Survey 


The agent presented this to the pros- 
pect with a statement that a special 
service survey of the district was being 
made and that he would appreciate it if 
the prospect would sign the slip on the 
“Accepted” line or the “Rejected” line 
since he wanted to demonstrate to his 
manager that he had not slighted any- 
one eligible for the proposal. The state- 
ment at the bottom that “No persuasive 
methods must be used. Let policyholder 
use own judgment about accepting” 
proved unusually effective. Many peo- 
ple who had verbally rejected the pro- 
posal signed on the “Accepted” line 
when it came time to write the signa- 
ture. 

Conclusions about the war-worker 
market depend upon where men have 
been accustomed to work. The men in 
Mr. Duffy’s office say that the war 
worker is easy to sell, that he is ready 
to save part of his money this time, that 
he has a high appreciation of the value 
of life insurance, and that the way to 
sell him the most in the shortest time, is 
to sell units of income and not dollars 
of life insurance. They have no pros- 
pect trouble. Their difficulty is to reach 
all of the available people who have the 
money to spend today and a readiness 
to spend it for life insurance protection. 


REJECTED RISKS 


We utter a loud and vigorous protest 
against the practice of some office build- 
ing managements in the arrangement 
of building directories. The tenants 
should make an outcry that would be 
heard from the roof to the subbasement. 
Some names are so high on the board 
as to make it impossible to see what 
they are unless one has a rubber neck 
and can stretch it several inches. Other- 
wise, he has to have a field glass to 
decipher the names. If building man- 
agements insist on having such an 
arrangement, stepladders should be pro- 
vided. Then again although wall space 
is ample building managements insist on 
bunching directories so that some names 
are too high to be read and others too 
low. In the latter case, one has to 
assume a supplicating attitude, and get 
down on his knees to see the names. 
In fact, in some buildings one is forced 
to lie prone on his stomach to read the 
bottom series of names. We suggest 
that building directory activities be 
taken over by the federal government 
and be properly regulated. 
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Growth of Admintenaties lene Viewed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





needed in so many departments of our 
society, there is no reason to doubt that 
administrative procedure has a legitimate 
place in the conduct of the insurance 
business of this country, and we will, 
time goes on, come more and more 
before administrative tribunals in the 
conduct of our business. The functional 
character of administrative agencies is 
changing. 

“There is also a change 
distinguished from a mere change in 
degree, manifested in some of the most 
recent federal tribunals. More and more 
the federal government is going beyond 
the domain of mere policing of private 
business, and is entering upon a quite 
different program. It is attempting to 
throw the weight of its strength in 
favor of certain of the less fortunate 
competitors in the economic § arena. 
Furthermore, the administrative tribunal 
is the agency that is used to accom- 
plish the delicate task of balancing the 
scales. 


as 


in kind as 





EFFECTS ARE NOTED 





What will be the effect on our admin- 
istrative law? Only time will tell. How- 
ever, the pressure of economic interests 
involved in the new fields of adminis- 
trative action will make it comparatively 


difficult to secure i peragaaia service 
without an eye toward the general wel- 
fare as distinguished Pene the welfare 
of predominant pressure groups. 

Life insurance business is familiar 
with the control and supervision of an 
administrative body. For 80 years we 
have had administrative control by state 


supervision. This supervision has always 
been in all of the states administered by 
an administrative body rather than by a 
legislative or judicial body. It has been 
a good thing for all branches of the in- 
surance. business, because the insurance 
business has had personalities in various 
branches of its industry who were un- 
desirable men for any business or indus- 
try, and, consequently, abuses grew up 
in our business. These abuses developed 
to a noticeable degree at a time when our 
politicians and the public were believers 
and advocates of the old states rights 
doctrine, and because of this prevailing 
belief at that time, and because the 
people of that date believed that insur- 
ance was a subject to be controlled 
within the boundaries of each state, and 
not supervised by a federal agency, there 
was no question but that the state had 
the right to create a department of insur- 
ance and provide for its maintenance 
and prescribe its powers. 


Duties, Powers and Functions Grow 


“We have all seen the duties, powers 
and functions of the state department 


grow and develop, and we would not 
have it otherwise. Good supervision 


hurts no company, but it does prevent 
improperly managed companies from in- 
flicting lasting injury upon the public 
and thereby degrading the good name of 
insurance which practically all compa- 
nies are seeking to promote. 

“The results of state supervision have 
been good, and have not interfered with 
the progress of the business. Certainly 
we do not object when the departments 


require certain provisions to be put in 
our policies, provide for the non-for- 
feiture benefits, provide for the valua- 


tion of the policies, require deposits to 
secure our reserves, license our agents, 
supervise our premium taxes and fees, 
examine our companies, prescribe the 
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limits of our investments, and investi- 
gate complaints made against us, be- 


cause we find that the legislature has re- 
quired such, and the commissioner is 
only enforcing the statute. I think that 
we all prefer to have such requirements 
supervised and performed by an estab- 
lished administrative body rather than to 
have a district attorney proceed against 
us for a violation. 
No Need for Fear 

“It is not that we have a fear of ad- 
niinistrative supervision, because we 
have none. There is no need for us to 
fear. Ours has always been a regulated 
and controlled business, and that regula- 


tion and control has operated for our 
benefit at all times. It is true that at 
times a partic ular commissioner of some 


state will become a little too aggressive, 
and some conflict will develop. Usually 
such actions on the part of a commis- 
sioner are brought about because of the 
conduct of some company or branch of 
the insurance business, and when that 
particular cause has been eliminated, this 
very commissioner becomes a better su- 
pervisor because the incident having 
occurred. 

“We want supervision. We must 
have supervision. Without adequate su- 
pervision our business would soon be in 
turmoil. [I for one prefer state super- 
vision, and so long as we can keep our 
business under the control of a_ state 
administrative body our problems. will 
be few and easily solved, but should the 
control of our business pass from state 
to federal government, then there will 
begin a development of administrative 
law and procedure applicable to our busi- 
the like of which we have never 


ot 


ness, 
read. 

“The benefits and accomplishments of 
state supervision for three-quarters of a 


century so far exceed and overshadow 


the unfortunate incidents occurring 
within its ranks during that long period 
that we would be foolish to fail to use 


our power to prevent the telescoping of 
state supervision by a federal control. 


Advent of Federal Agencies 


“Tn the expansion of 
law, some of the federal 
ing and affecting our business are 
NLRB, SEC, SSB, VA, BTA, FRB, 
PO, Bureau of Internal Revenue, WLB, 
and others, some of which are general 
emergency agencies, but most are of a 
permanent duration. 


administrative 
agencies touch- 


Keep the Infection from Spreading 


“It is decided that we 
the inquiries and regulations of these 
already created administrative agencies 
that affect us, and it is admitted that we 
will have more of them in the future, so 
we can avoid the most harmful effects 
resulting from this expansion if we will 
but follow some old and tried principles 
in our contacts with these agencies. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


“1, Inform ourselves and be broad- 
minded enough to investigate and un- 
derstand the purpose and reason for the 
creation and existence of cach bureau, 
board or agency “that affects our busi- 


ness. 

“2. We should go to the trouble to 
learn about the man or men who are at 
the ~— of the particular agency. 

“3. After knowing something about 
the pin of the administration, we should 
next inform ourselves about the technical 
men in the division or office that is near- 
est to us and the division that we can 
and should contact personally. 


cannot escape 








Give Correct Information 


“4. We should never be opposed to 
the giving of correct information to any 


agency of our government, because true 
information and true facts are the only 
basis for use in arriving at proper con- 
clusions, and we should never take the 
position that correct information con- 
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peree our business is so secretive that 
any branch of our government should be 
denied the benefit of it. 

“5. We should be on such terms with 
our administrative bodies that we can 
freely go in to them and help them cor- 
rect any error or wrong that is coming 


out of the agency. 

“6. We should treat those employes 
of the administrative agency in a 
friendly manner. There is no reason to 


fear them, if we are right. 

“7, It doesn’t help for us to be shoot- 
ing at them from the thicket. Too much 
of that is being done. They hear about 
what we say and do, and they don’t like 
it. 

“8. We should be of some help in try- 
ing to properly operate and run an ad- 
ministrative body which affects us. 


Be on Good Terms 

“9, It doesn’t hurt to be on good terms 
with the boys who operate a governmen- 
tal agency. 

“10. After all, these agencies form 
that portion of our government that is 
nearest us, and for all practical purposes 
they are our government. We had bet- 
ter do with it rather than try to do with- 
out it, or try to exist until we can change 
the government. Time might not be 
long cnough. 

“Our present insurance commissioner- 
ers and other control bodies affecting life 
insurance will always be our most help- 
ful allies in forming and directing new 
bodies to come, and, if we are smart, 
we will keep ourselves in position to 
have the assistance and aid of these ex- 
isting bodies. 


May Establish New Boards 


“The future may 
boards that will (1) 
(2) classify our risks; 


establish for us 
fix our premiums; 
(3) prescribe uni- 


form policy forms; (4) pass upon our 
claims, and make awards; (5) fix the 
salaries and wages of our officers and 


employes; (6) regulate all relations be- 
tween our employes and employers; (7) 
fix the scale of dividends for policyhold- 
ers and stockholders; (8) prohibit the 
use of many of our existing policies, and 
regulate us in many other ways. 

“However, we are still enjoying more 
freedom in conducting our business than 
are the other large industries and enter- 
prises. Let us be alert and do such a 
good job, not only in the management of 
the affairs of our companies, but also in 
the matter of cooperating with and help- 
ing our administrative bodies and legis- 
lative bodies, so that we may be permit- 
ted to lay the pattern for future controls 
rather than be compelled to cut our 
cloth to fit a pattern made by persons 
untrained in our business or antagonis- 
tic to our business.” 





Evans Representative of 
Commissioner Fischer 


DES MOINES—County Judge Hal- 
loran appointed Don Evans, Des Moines 


attorney, as representative of Com- 
missioner Fischer of JIowa in the 
suit involving jurisdiction of  securi- 


ties of the former American Life of Des 
Moines. He succeeds Willis O’Brien, 
attorney who died last week during an 
operation. 

The suit was started five years ago. It 


has been before the U. S. Supreme 
Court twice and the circuit court re- 
cently held Fischer had sole jurisdic- 


tion of securities of the former Ameri- 
can Life on deposit in the Iowa depart- 
ment. 

The Texas receiver and American 
United Life have objected to enforce- 
ment of the decision and the case is 
in court in an effort to clear the equit- 
able title of property outside Iowa. 


Cramsie, Laadt Conference 


The life department of the Cramsie, 
Laadt agency, Chicago, general agents 
of Northwestern National Life, at a 
two-day educational conference heard 
W. F. Grantges, agency director, and 
Dr. Karl W. Anderson, medical direc- 
tor. John W. Long, Cramsie, Laadt life 
manager, presided. 
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WEEK AFTER WEEK... 


EVERY WEEK... 


U. C. AGENTS GET A NEW, 
TIMELY SALES PROMOTION 
IDEA FROM THE HOME 
OFFICE ! 
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Yes, that’s one reason why Union Cen- 
tral men are so “sold” on their company 
. . why U. C. is known through the 
trade as a real “Agents’ company.” 
Week after week, the ceaseless and in- 
spired efforts of the U. C. Sales Promo- 
tion Dept. go out to the men in the 
field . . . helping them find new pros- | 
pects, liven up old ones .. . tipping © *@¥ 
them off to interesting sales ideas and wy an 
new selling methods. It’s a home office | 
service that is paying big dividends in 
business . .. and in keeping a happy, 
aggressive staff. 
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It's great to work for a com- 
pany that gives its sales staff 


ge like this every week! 








The UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 












MUSIC OF THE 
CASH REGISTER 


Each year the results for users of 
Fidelity’s direct mail lead service are 
studied. Each year for twenty-seven 
years the results have been both sur- 


prising and gratifying. 


Last year leads furnished the 
twenty agencies most active in the 
use of the service ran up to 19%. 
Sales in these agencies ran as high 
as one for every 3.4 leads, while the 
top average premium per block of 50 
names was $397. The lead service 
has been the immediate source of a 
total of more than $260,000,000 of life 


insurance applications. 


Far more important is the break 
down of these figures in terms of 
agents’ profits. Last year for each 
such name submitted, agents real- 
ized an average first year premium 
return of $2.86—whether or not the 


prospect replied. 


That is music on any cash register. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. Roberts, President 
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NOW’S THE TIME TO DRIVE FOR WAR BOND SALES 


AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE! 


Many a soldier owes his life to a com- 
mander who drove him to the utmost 
in battle—mever let him slacken for a 
single fatal instant! And after the war, 
many a worker will owe his economic 
safety to a leader who drove him 
continuously for higher Pay-Roll 
allotments for the purchase of War 
Bonds! 


Despite higher taxes and prices, the 
average worker still has more money 
than ever before—particularly on the 
basis of the family income. With others 
in the family earning, too, just let the 
worker ‘figure it out for himself’,.and 
he usually will realize that zow he can 


put more into War Bonds than he has 
been doing. 

That's why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—quotas running 
about 50% above former figures. These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
. from women who never 
worked before . . . from millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 


workers . . 


The current War Bond effort is built 
around the fumily unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges you to or- 
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iW YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT—NOW DO YOUR BEST 
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ganize your War Bond thinking—and 
your War Bond selling—on the basis of 
your employees’ family incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Committee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ers, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. Great as this 
sum is, /t 7s not enough! So turn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 


working! 


This Space is a Contribution to America's 
All-Out War Effort By 


NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 





